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and come down to the present. 


“ A very interesting volume; as a manual of literature of patriotism, it deserves to be highly 
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GASTINEAU’S CONVERSATION METHOD WITH THE FRENCH 


T° CONVERSATION METHOD for SPEAKING, READING, and WRITING | a method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land 








surrounded by those who speak caly the French. In such cases the ear 1s incessantly struck 
FreNow. Intended for self-study or use in schools. With a system | with the sound "bot of single words, bu’ ot complere sentences and perfect idiomatic forms; and 
of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new | ‘The Convanaagton’ hxraoD ‘supplies the Pupil from the the outset om ottence aces ty Ge learner. 
cow their translation ronunciation, so that y m easily | 
devices for obtaining a correct pronunciation. By EDMOND GasTINEAU, red, and turned to immediate conversational account, | They are then rebearsed in coloqutal 
A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation | exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, cnniyess, = the words of which they are made up 








inserted into other forms and idioms to express a stil ter variety of m: maneae. 
School, New York. This forms the basis of the method. GASTINEAU’S CONVERRSATION METHOD, for Introduction, $2. 
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HARPER’S NEW GRADED COPY BOOKS. 


PRIMARY COURSE, Seven Numbers, 80 cts. per dozen. GRAMMAR COURSE, Eight Numbers, $1.08 per dozen, 
TRACING COURSE, Two Numbers, 72 cts. per dozen. 
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School Supply and Publishing Co., 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager, 36 BOND ST., N. Y. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 
energetic, to represent our association. We prefer those who have had ex- 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We have over 100 Teachers, 

School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in sellang memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
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CHEMICAL APPARATYTS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
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Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
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Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone 
Beyond earth’s weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor ; 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing, 

What tender ruth shall we have gained, 
Alas! by simply dying? 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover ; 

Then, hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home — 
Be patient with the living. 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow ; 

Then patience—e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow. 


*Tis easy to be gentle when 
Death’s silence shames our clamor, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


MOsT SUGGESTIVE IDEAS PERTAINING TO 


THE MOST PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 








And easy to discern the best 
Through memory’s mystic glamour ; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 
—From the Christian Advocate. 





4 Resctehea:: of teachers are saying: ‘If Ionly 

had known when at school what I now know, 
how much more profitably could I have spent my 
time.” The wear and tear of life show the places in 
us that need strengthening. Since there is no 
college in this country where teachers can study 
the higher departments of their work there should 
be established at once a post-graduate pedagogical 
school, granting degrees, where advanced teachers 
could study the higher branches connected with their 
calling. This would include a thorough study of the 
history of education, educational psychology, 
methodology, systems of instruction, state educa- 
tional laws, criticism of theories, and personal sug- 
gestions. If such a school were founded in connec- 
tion with some university, there would be many 
who would turn aside for a year or two, for the 
purpose of perfecting themselves in the science of 
pedagogics. 





— 


T is well, once in a while, to stop and think how 
big America is, for it gives us an idea of what 
room is to be filled, and what work remains to 
be done by future generations of teachers. Leav- 
ing out Alaska, most of our country lies west of the 
Mississippi. The great West, concerning which we 
hear so much, is not within a thousand miles of Chi- 
cago. All that region belongs to the Central states. 
The time was when Ohio was a Western state, but 
that time has long past. California has a hundred 
million acres of the best land on earth. This state 
alone is able to contain a vast population, and 
produce enough grain, oil, wine, raisins, peaches, 
apricots, oranges, figs, and lemons, to supply the 
whole world. New York could be three times con- 
tained in California, and have room enough to 
spare for New Jersey and Delaware. Put upon 
California the state of New York, and every New 
England state, and then add Pennsylvania, and 
only a bare edge would hang over the Pacific. Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Massachusetts, if 
made into convenient shapes, could be stowed away 
in Montana, and not jostle each other. Dakota 
could admit within its borders nine out of the thir- 
teen original states. 

This is bigness. Now what shall the greatness 
be? This depends upon what the teachers shall be. 
Of course the parents will have great influence, but 
we honestly believe that forces going out of the 
svhool- rooms are far greater than all other forces 
bearing upon children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. In the schools we must look for the 
regenerating influences of the race. 





AN exchange says that thoroughness is the corner- 

etone of success. This is all yight to talk 
about, but there is nothing that has been thoroughly 
done in this world, and it will be a good many years 
before anything will be thoroughly done. Talk 
about absolute thoroughness! Itis nonsense! We 
may attain unto it as we attain unto perfection, but 
we might as well attempt to shoot the moon as to 
reach thoroughness or perfection in this world. 
Our author, in the exchange quoted, means all right, 
but does not know how to express himself. Hesays, 
‘* There is no place in the world for smatterers who 
know a little of everything under the sun.” Is not 
this what our school system is promoting, is there a 
single college graduate who knows thoroughly any- 
thing that he has studied in his college course? 





studies seven solid years. What does he know 
when he gets through? Can he talk it? Can he 
even read an author which he has never before seeii, 
with any degree of fluency and acceptability. Then 
take mathematics. How many students are 
thorough in it. We venture that the roll call of 
college graduates who could be counted thorough in 
mathematics would be called in an extremely short 
space of time. Our ideals should be high. This is 
all right. We should aim at never doing anything 
in a half-way manner. But the tasks half done, the 
studies half learned, the books half read, and the 
work half accomplished constitute by far the largest 
portion of our lives. 





Bu there is another side to this question. Thor- 

oughness means attaining all the success within 
our power. When we do less than wecan do, we do 
ourselves injury. Ifa child draws a picture and 
draws it as well as he possibly can, he is doing nobly. 
When a pupil recites a lesson and recites it just as 
well as he is able, he is doing magnificently. Hjffort 
is the test of nobility. In this world there are many 
thousands upon thousands who have attained no 
great eminence in the world of letters, or science, or 
art, but who are kings among men, because they 
have donein their work just the very best they were 
able to do. The girl who sets the table up to the 
highest ideal in her mind, who irons the clothes the 
very best she can, the mother who trains her chil- 
dren as skillfully as is within her power, the orator 
who stirs his hearers with his ideas expressed as 
nobly and earnestly as he can, and the auther who 
writes his book as well as he possibly can write it, 
are all doing thorough work. There isa great lesson 
here that teachers ought to learn. 





E knew a school that did successful work, 
where there was little thoroughness, a good 

deal of noise, and a great amount of imperfection. 
Was this schoola success? Should this teacher be 
commended? A superficial observer would say, 
‘*No.” But look a little more closely, and think a 
moment. This school was fifty per cent. worse a year 
ago than wesee it to-day,—the improvement has been 
exceedingly great. The teacher is uplifting her school 
gradually to an exceedingly high plane. What 
is the test of success? Without doubt ‘it is the 
amount of attainment that has been made. Start a 


mouth, and if he does not keep it there he is a miser- 
able failure, but if he gets two silver spoons in his 
mouth by and by, he is a commercial success, But 
start a young man in the world with no silver spoon 
in his mouth, and if by and by you find a piece of 
one there,he has done well; and if by and by he gets 
hold of a whole one he has made a remarkable suc - 
cess. The amount of success we gain depends alto. 
gether upon how much we are obliged to overcome, 
Now these questions are pertinent at the commence- 


‘|ment of the New Year. Where are we to-day? 


Where we were a year ago? Have we been sliding 
down hill or have we been slowly struggling and 
toiling up hill? How about the extent of our horizon 
now, compared with a year ago? Do not measure 
success by what somebody else has attained, but 
measure it by what we have attained. A little pro- 
gress, in spite of great adverse circumstances, often 
indicates great success, whereas a very little pro- 
gress under favorable circumstances indicates great 
failure. We are to return to the Master what we 
have received with interest, and the amount of this 
interest depends upon the circumstances with which 
we are surrounded. He is the grandest man, and 
she the grandest woman who, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, levels mountains, fills up valleys, 
goes on higher and higher, becoming better and 
better, until at last the plane reached overlooks a 





Take Latin, which the average college student 


very wide field, 


young man in the world with a silver spoon in his - 
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THE COLORED MAN. 


We have discovered that the colored brother is a dis- 
turbing element in this country. Our very modest wish 
that we might see a few of the educated Negroes at 
Nashville next summer has brought down upon our 
heads quite a number of protests. Among them is Pro- 
fessor Hugh T. Bird, principal of the normal department 
of the College of William and Mary, Va. In a recent 

etter referring to this subject he says : 


“In a late issue of one of your publications you express a wisb 
for the attendance of ten thousand Negro teachers at Nashville 
next year. Now I know you Northern people have long way out- 
stripped us of the South in educational progress, are more highly 
cultivated, as a class, perhaps, and your teachers are better trained 
and p:id, but you are as incapable of judging or expressing 
opinions in regard to the Negro question, as you are of arbitrat- 
ing a quarrel between two tribes of Central Africa. You persist- 
ently keep at a distance, and just as persistently send us your 
condemnations, etc. 

I would venture to say that the attendance of Southern white 
teachers at Nashville next July would be cut down ninety per 
cent. if they knew that ten Negroes would sit and vote with your 
body of educators. Of course I exclude all consideration of the 
tall, spectacled educational missionaries who came with the car- 
pet-baggers soon after the war. We expect to see them, the 
Negroes, in your schools, and your gatherings in the North, and do 
no more than pity your queer taste, but when the National Edu- 
tional Association meets in the South there is a difference. I for 
one expect to attend the meeting if there is a chance of my being 
out of smelling distance of the sable “ brother,” but if your ten 
thousand Negroes come !! I have not the slightest ill-feel- 
ing towards you, your papers. or your geographical position.” 





We honor Professor Bird for his outspoken courage. 
He has opinions and he knows how to express them, and 
he does express them. But not being a careful reader 
of our papers he errs in saying that we hoped there 
might be an attendance of ten thousand colored 
teachers at Nashville next summer, It was only one- 
fifth of that number we hoped for. Certainly that is 
modest. These colored teachers can probably be accom- 
modated with a gallery as remote as possible from the 
stage, where they can be permitted to listen, but not to 
speak. In the North Negroes have tongues, and ears, 
and mouths, and souls. Is it possible there is a different 
race in the South? But we should like to know why 
is the South asking for money to sustain colored schools ? 
Can the Negro be educated? Why not let us see a few 
of the best specimens next summer, say nine! Our friend 
may not then be kept away. We don’t believe that our 
friend is iu earnest; so, jesting aside, we desire to say 
that there is a serious side to this whole subject, and it 
was so well expressed in a recent address by the Hon. J. 
L. M. Carny, late minister to Spain, before the Georgia 
legislature that we reproduce that part relating to the 
question concerning which we are writing. He said : 


“I want to say to youin perfect frankness, that the man who 

thinks the Negro problem has been settled is either a fanatic or a 
fool. I stand aghast at the problem. I don’t believe. civilization 
ever en:.cuntered one of greater magnitude, It casts a dark 
shadow over your churches, your government of the future. It 
is a great problem which will tax your energies. Georgia was 
once Shermanized. Georgia South Africanized, as it may 
be, would be a thousand times worse than Shermanized. But 
you may make the outlook as black as possible, and yet say that 
ignorance and poverty are not remedies for the situation. Better 
have them cultivated, better have intelligent preachers, in- 
telligent workmen, improved homes. Which is better, to brutalize 
and pauperize, or humanize, civilize, and Christianize ? I leave it 
to you to settle the problem. There are people who say this ought 
to be a white man’s government. I am not prepared to contest 
that proposition, but I beg you to remember that the Negroes, 
and I am glad of it, have friends at the North who are befriending 
them. But they are not coming to your relief. You must help 
yourselves, if you are helped at all. I know that the indications 
are prophetic of a race conflict. God save us from it! I know that 
dark shadows of the future are fiung across our pathway. It is 
idle to shut your eyes. It is better to meet such dangers half way, 
even though they come nofurther. Now, there is nothing per se 
in a white skin, unless behind that skin lie the hereditary experi- 
ences of centuries of good government. I know that the Negro 
of Africa has no invention, no discovery, no law, no literature, no 
government, no civilization. Why? If you put the Caucasian 
under the same environment, and keep him there ten or twenty 
centuries, there will be no invention, no science, nor discovery, 
nor history, nor civilization among Caucasians. Your ancestors 
and mine a few years ago were cannibals and pagans. They have 
become what they are, not by virtue of white skin, but by improy- 
ing government and good laws. You let the Negro children get 
an education where yours do not, let the Negro be superior to you 
in culture and property, and you will bave a black man’s govern- 
ment. Improvement, cultivation, education, is the secret, the con- 
dition and guarantee of racesupremacy. I will astonish you, per- 
haps, by saying that if the Negro develops and becomes in culture, 
property, and civilization, superior to the white man, the Negro 
ought to rule. You see to it that he does not become so. The 
responsibility is witn you.” 


To all of this we say, Amen! Nothing could be 


better said. Now let us all, North and South, come 
together. Then at Nashville we will shake hands in a 
common cause, and labor for the uplifting and unifying 
of all classes and races, so that out of all our dissimilarities 
and ignorance there may come in the future a nobler 








a 


manhood and womanhood than the world has yet 
seen, 


PROGRESS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 








Many efforts are being made at present, all over the 
country, tointroduce manual training into the public 
schools, some on a larger, others on a smaller scale. 
But among all the significant steps in this direction, the 
one that will possibly be the most far-reaching in its im- 
mediate effects on the movement generally, and in its 
permanent results, is that of Gov. Beaver, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to have manual training introduced, by state leg- 
islation, into all the schools of the state, in such form, 
as may be deemed practical and practicable. 

A little over a year ago he appointed a commission to 
make a thorough study and investigation of all phases 
of the work of manual training, to ascertain what has 
been done in the direction of introducing it into the 
public schools, and to determine how and to what ex- 
tent it can be so introduced. This commission, charged 
also with other minor duties, will soon make an exhaus- 
tive report to the legislature ; and on the basis of this 
report, the governor proposes to have a bill drafted for 
legislative enactment, providing for the introduction of 
manual training, in some form, into all the schools of 
the state. 

Gov. Beaver is acknowledged to be one of the ablest 
governors Pennsylvania has ever had, and is taking an 
interest in public education, such as probably none of 
his predecessors—save, perhaps, one or two—ever took. 
He has himself made a study of the problem of manual 
training ; and this movement to introduce such training 
into the schools of his state,—of whose success we have 
no manner of doubt,—will mark his administration as 
an epoch making one in the general history, as well as 
in the educational history, of the Keystone state. The 
movement will be, in a sense, of national significance, 
as far as its influence on other states is concerned; and 
it will be watched with keen interest by the live educa- 
tors of the country. 

In these efforts tu inaugurate a movement in educa- 
tional state legislation in the country, of so far-reaching 
influence, we can not help but congratulate the gover- 
nor on the good fortune of having at the head of the ed- 
ucational interests in his state a man who is in thor- 
ough sympathy with his views, and who has, at the 
the same time, the breadth of grasp of the whole prob- 
lem of public education that will enable him to give in- 
telligent and wise direction to the thorough execution 
of what legislative provision may be made. Manual 
training must be made an integral part of the common 
school course, and is therefore only a part of a greater 
whole. Only a man who has a thorough grasp of the 
whole, and who can see this new part in its right rela- 
tion to the whole, is able so to co-ordinate the different 
branches of the common school curriculum, as to make 
manual training an integral part of it. We know of 
no state superintendent in the country more thoroughly 
fitted, both by breadth of general culture, and by keen 
insight into, and clear comprehension of, the gen- 
eral problem of pubhc education, and the particular 
problem of manual training as a part of general educa- 
tion, as the present state superintendent of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. E. E. Higbee. 





AMERICAN vs. ENGLISH GIRLS. 


It is said that English girls are becoming very jealous 
of their American cousins. Whether it is a fact that 
American young women are better developed than Eng. 
lish girls we will not discuss, but it is certain that du- 
ing the past twenty years many young Americans have 
married distinguished foreigners, much to the disgust of 
match makers in Europe. A very careful observer of 
American girls recently gave his opinion as follows, 
which we will quote for the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in this subject : 

“ An English girl on the pavement is a clumsy, stupid piece of 
unsymmetrical ugliness. Her feet are toc large and encased in 
thick, heavy boots; her dress is too short and too severe and 
homely, and she doesn’t stand or walk well. But an English girl 
on horseback i8 a dream, and in evening dress a dear delight. 
Here it is the exception, not the rule, to have a pair of handsome 
arms and dimpled shoulders; there the opposite condition pre- 
vails. One is never noticed for having a fine figure, as here, but 
1s Conspicuous only for an ugly physique. Then, too, English 
girls have exqu’‘site complexions, due not only to their active out- 
of-door life, but to the soft dampness of the climate and the ab- 
sence of extremes of heat and cold.” 

The question was asked this English observer whether 
English girls are as well educated as American girls. 
The answer he gave is worthy of record on the pages of 
this paper : 


“ Far better. More time is spent in study, and more solid, 
thoughtful, thorough knowledge obtained. Even after a girl goes 
into society certain hoursevery ay areset apart for study. They 
write beautifully, too, from constant practice. Between break- 
fast and luncheon every one writes, and some of the letters writ- 
ten by girls are as exquisite as poems and as profound as essays. 
The brightest, smartest English girl in the kingdom looks up to 
and fawns round her brother, who may be a cad and know little 
except the price and breed of horses, in a way thatis almost dis- 
gusting. Take a garden party for instance—a lawn full of sweet- 
faced gentle girls in the conventional muslin gown—it is stupid, 
tiresome, and a bore. In comes a bright, vivacious, American 
girl with a bang. Her chatter is as sparkling as her diamonds, and 
she rattles round and stirs things all up. Men flock around her, 
and she orders them about like the queen she is, with the utmost 
sang froid. They hke to be bossed by her; her cool disregard of 
their superiority is refreshing. They admire her vivacity, her 
chic, her naughtiness, and end by falling dead in love with her.” 


All of this is very interesting reading, and it teaches 
us several lessons we ought to learn. 

The health of English girls is far better than that of 
American girls; but they look up to the men too much ; 
there is not the same independence among them as 
among us; the English brother lords its over his weaker 
sister, in a way that would be resented in America. 





A REMARKABLE ARTICLE recently appeared in the 
‘* Nineteenth Century,” on the evils done by competitive 
examinations, especially in English schools. It is, in 
reality, a protest, a strong protest against dangerous 
mental pressure and misdirection of energies and aims 
in the English educational system. The first evil 
referred to is physical, or the overstrain of working for 
prizes, and of pussing a series of examinations, exhaust- 
ing the bodily powers in yeuth, and involving a terrible 
sacrifice of health and vigor in manhood. It declares 
that the first duty of a child is to grow well, and cites 
the well-known fact, that an excess of mental energy 
saps the fountain of life of its vigor, and thus renders 
the child unable to meet the strain caused by ordinary 
contagious diseases. 





It IS IMPOSSIBLE TO ADOPT A NEW PLAN IN SCHOOL 
WORK WITHOUT CONDEMNING THE OLD PLAN as inferior 
to the new. One who condemns the old, without show- 
ing a better way, is doing an injury. One who recom- 
mends a new plan, without showing its superiority over 
an old plan, is talking without sufficient evidence. 





WE have heard many favorable comments concerning 
the course of study in the Minnesota state normal 
schools. In a former issue of the JOURNAL this course 
was commended ; especially the particular arrangement 
adopted by the St. Cloud normal school. We expressed 
the desire that it might be made the order for all the 
schools of the state. A comparison of the courses, as 
found in the catalogues cf the several normal schools in 
that state, led the JOURNAL to infer that the school at 
St. Cloud was in the lead. It now finds great satisfac- 
tion in knowing that the arrangement of studies is the 
only difference between the schools. This, in our 
opinion, is an important point, but not an essential one. 
The outcome of the recent controversy in Minnesota 
concerning the course of study, will be that all the 
schools will be better prepared to do thorough profes- 
sional work than ever before. 

It is but justice to say that the Hon. D. L. Kiehle has 
been remarkably successful in managing the educational 
affairs of the state, and settling all differences during 
the years in which he has been state superintendent of 
public instruction. The work of the gentlemen at the 
head of the two older schools at Winona and at Man- 
kato—President Shepard and Searing—are too well 
known to need any commendation from us at this time. 
We have frequently spoken in the highest terms of their 
character. No normal schools in the country are in 
better condition. 





THE school board of the city of Eureka, in Nevada, 
had a meeting one night last month and immediately 
telegraphed to Will S. Monroe, of Nanticoke, Pa., that 
they had elected him superintendent of their schools. 
After much hesitation, and against the counsel of his 
friends, Mr. Monroe has finally decided to accept the 
offer, and is now on his new ground. We are sorry 
Supt. Monroe has left the East, but his energy, perse- 
verance and tact wili soon gain for him a high place 
among the teachers of the silver state. Our best wishes 
accompany him. The JOURNAL is certain to-see him 
each week. : 


WHETHER lived up to or not, right teaching, right 
theories, right principles, will more or less work for the 


good of humanity. 
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THE schools of Ft. Worth, Texiieere in a healthy con- 


dition. During the past month there was an average 
attendance of 1,749. 





No city of its size is doing more for industrial educa- 
tion than Orange, N. J. A room 80x40 has been filled 
with fifteen double benches for carpenter work. Another 
room is devoted to domestic economy, including cook- 
ing and all that pertains to household management. Mr. 
Hale is instructor in this department, but the whole work 
is under the general direction of Supt. Cutts. 





PROFESSOR GEORGE A. HOADLEY, principal of the high 
school at Northampton, Mass., has been elected to the 
chair of physics at Swarthmore College. Professor 
Hoadley is a graduate of Union College. 





County Supt. Joun McDonaup, of Topeka, Kansas, 
has purchased the Western School Journal, and will 
become both its editor and publisher. In his hands the 
Journal is certain to become more than ever before a 
power for good in the enterprising state in which it 
is located. 

WHILE Miss Lewis, a school teacher, and Miss Lizzie 
Byram, ove of her pupils, were crossing a railroad tres- 
tle near Ashville, North Carolina, last week, they were 
run down and killed by an express train. 





THE formal acceptance by Melvil Dewey of the office 
of secretary of the regents of the university, and direc- 
tor of the state library, has been received by Dr. A. B. 
Watkins, assistant secretary. In his letter Mr. Dewey 
says: ‘It now gives me great pleasure to accept the 
election, with the understanding that for the remainder 
of this college year I may be called on frequently for 
advice or assistance necessary to protect Columbia Col- 
lege from embarrassment because of my immediate 
entrance on the state work. 





THE judicial decisions in Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania that the reading of the ‘‘ King James” version of 
the Bible in public schools is not sectarian education, 
and cannot be objected to as such by Roman Catholic 
tax-payers, and that Protestants cannot legally object to 
the reading of the Douay version in the same schools, 
(if that point is made in the Pennsylvania decisions) are 
undoubtedly wise ones. That such a decision will close 
the controversy over the former version can scarcely be 
expected. 


THE department of public instruction of New York 
is publishing as an appendix to its annual report: The 
proceeaings of forty-third annual meeting of New York 
State Teachers’ Association, July 4, 5 and 6, 1888. 

The proceedings of the fifth annnal meeting of the 
State Council of Superintendents, December 6 and 7, 
1888. 

The proceedings of the fourth holiday conference of 
the Assuciated Academic Principals, December 27 and 
28, 1888. 

The proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual meeting 
of the New York State Association of School Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, January 8, 9 and 10, 1889. 

This is greatly to be commended and adds another 
item to the increasing list, placing the teachers of this 
state under obligation to Hon. A. S. Draper, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





James DENMAN, who has been connected with the 
public schools of San Francisco for thirty-seven years, 
resigned last week as principal of the Denman Gram- 
mar School. He has held many important positions, in- 
cluding that of superintendent of schodls. When he 
went there from New York, there were only a few 
shanties for school-houses, and about 200 pupils. Mr. 
Denman has grown rich by judicious investments in 
real estate. 





Dr. NortTHrop has so far recovered from his late 
accident as to be able to lecture in schools in the East, 
though not yet ready to resume his long trips in the 
West and South. His favorite subject in schools is 
‘The Training of Memory.” Discarding systems of 
mnemonics, he presents the laws of memory in so plain 
a form, as to interest and benefit even young scholars. 
This lecture was recently received with special favor in 
colleges and schools in California, as it had previously 
been in the East. 

Our New Cus RaTEs for the SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
1889: 2 new subscriptions, $4.50; 1 new subscription 
and 1 renewal, $4.50; 5 new subscriptions, $10.00; 1 





THE latest news from the engineers who have been 
surveying a route for the new Congo Railroad, is that 
they expected to complete their work about the middle 
of last month. Three weeksago a meeting of the Congo 
Company for Commerce and Industry, at Brussels, was 
informed by its manager that, as soon as estimates and 
plans for building the road could be prepared, the pro- 
position would be submitted to begin at once the work 
of construction. A map showing the route surveyed to 
within sixty miles of Stanley Pool was exhibited. The 
world will watch with interest the development of this 
enterprise, which, by a railroad 250 miles long, is to 
connect the head of navigation on the lower river with 
Stanley Pool and the 6,000 miles of navigable water- 
ways above it. 





Some of the students in a college, where ‘‘ daily exer- 
cise” was the rule, used to engage in out-door sports or 
exercise during the whole of their weekly holiday, say- 
ing,‘ We'll get enough fresh air to-day for the whole 
week.” The habit isa common one in other departments 
of work. Isit any more ridiculous than to attend a sum- 
mer school, cram up with methods, etc., and then 
live upon them for the rest of the year? Is it any worse 
than for a preacher to get his course in theology and a 
teacher his course in normal work, and,with this ‘‘ stock 
in trade,” rest contented, never taking in any more, 
though constantly trying to ‘‘ give out.” It is reason- 
able to suppose that the supply will be exhausted some 
time. Waste necessitates repair. Our very bodies need 
food. We cannot eat enough on Monday to last for the 
week. No more can we take in mental] food for a certain 
time, and then stop, expecting our minds to go on 
growing 





Pror. C. W. G. Hyps, Institute Conductor, and a 
member of the St. Cloud State Normal School faculty, in 
a recent letter says: ‘‘I have just returned from an ex- 
tended tour on Teachers’ Institute work, and have read 
but one of the Supplements you are publishing in con- 
nection with School Education,—that on ‘‘ How to Train 
the Memory ” by Rev. R. H. Quick. 

It is difficult to assign a money value to such matter, 
or I would say that this article alone is worth the price 
of the JOURNAL for one year. I have already used Mr. 
Quick’s suggestions with profit in my class work in the 
normal school. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Supt. Fred M. Campbell, Oakland, Cal , president of 
this department, and Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg, 
Pa., secretary, have announced that the next meeting of 
this department will be held in the city of Washington, 
D. C., on March 6, 7, 8, of 1889. Nothing will be left 
undone by those in charge to make this meeting take 
rank with the most notable of its predecessors in point 
of attendance, general interest, and real profit. A 
strong program will be prepared in accordance with 
which live subjects in the general field, and in special 
lines of educational work and thought, will be presented 
in ‘able papers by prominent men and women, and 
ample time will be afforded for their thorough discus- 
sion. The widest possible representation of geographical 
sections and individual opinions is earnestly desired. 
These department meetings at the nation’s capital have 
been productive in the past of much genuine good to 
the cause of popular education. Indeed no small part 
of the progress made within the last ten or fifteen years 
is traceable directly to their influence. The possibilities 
in this direction, so far from being exhausted, suggest 
such meetings as afford the very best possible oppor- 
tunities for still further directing aright the educational 
thought and activity of the country. 

It may here be noted that the results of the meetings 
of this department are not circumscribed or ephemeral, 
the proceedings being published by the bureau of edu- 
cation and sent gratuitously all over the country as 
circulars of information. The titne of the meeting has 
been fixed in accordance with suggestions received 
from many quarters. It immediately follows, as will be 
seen, the date of the inauguration of the President, and 
thus affords the opportunity for those who attend, to be 
present also at the cerermogiés of that cccasion,'if they 
wish, with little additional expense or loss of time. It 
is hoped that a material reduction from the current 
rates of transportation will be secured for those who 





renewal and 4 new subscriptions, $10.00, 


attend this meeting, 


MR. WILLIAMSON'S GIFT. 


Mr. J. N. Williamson, of Philadelphia, on December 7, 
made public the deed and plan of the Williamson Free 
School of Mechanic Trades, the institution’ he has 
founded for the practical education of boys. To the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance of Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Mr. Williamson has turned over, 
for the purpose of carrying out the plan, securities hav- 
ing a par value of $1,596,000. These are to be divided 
into two funds. One-fifth of the most valuable securi- 
ties are to constitute a building fund, and may be sold 
for that purpose. The balance is an endowment fund 
and cannot be disposed of, the accretions only to be used 
in paying the expenses consequent upon the conducting 
of the school. 

Land, not exceeding in the aggregate 300 acres, is 
to be purchased, situated in some suburban part of the 
city of Philadelphia, or in either of the counties of 
Bucks, Delaware, or Montgomory, in Pennsylvania, ahd 
suitable buildings erected to lodge, board, and teach as 
many scholars as the revenue from the endowment fund 
and other sources of income will provide for. The 
moral and religious discipline of the scholars is to be 
looked after. Boarding, lodging, clothing, instruction 
in the trades, and all else, shall be free, and no charge is 
allowed to be made any scholar for what he receives. 


———EE 


DR. DITTES ON SCHOOL SAViNGS-BANES. 





By Wm. J. Eckorr. 

At the present time, when pedagogical enthusiasm 
finds vent, among other things, in the establishment of 
school savings-banks, it seems appropriate to translate 
part of the editorial utterances in the Vienna Paeda- 
gogium, ten years ago, by Dr. Dittes, one of the foremost 
authorities on the continent of Europe in matters peda- 
gogical. Dr. Dittes spoke as follows : 

**Economy is a virtue worth fostering. But before one 
can economize on one’s expenditures, it is necessary one 
should have earned wherewithal to meet them. There 
are a number of schools in England, France, and Bel- 
gium, and a few in Germany, where pupils, by working 
at a trade, earn money. Wheresuch is the case, school- 
managers are justified in organizing savings-banks. 
Under the present circumstances of society, it may even 
be wise to do so. 

Ordinary public schools, however, have no right or 
duty to encourage them. They should not attempt the 
creating of a fund where there are no legitimate sources 
to draw itfrom. No industrial department being con- 
nected with them, they do not give rise to the acquisi- 
tion of money on the part of the pupil. 

Of course, his parents might give it to him. If this 
plan is adopted, the school savings-bank ceases—for 
moral purposes, at all events—to be the children’s fund, 
and becomes a people’s savings institution ; and the con- 
ducting of a pcople’s savings institution is not exactly the 
school-teacher’s business. Neither law nor common 
sense can be appealed to. The teacher is not profes- 
sionally the banker of his pupils’ family. 

Unless it be intended to let the teacher interfere with 
the domestic and property arrangements of the families 
of his scholars, school savings-banks are an impossi- 
bility ; if he does, bickerings and heart-burnings are the 
result. The poor man says: ‘ First I am deprived of my 
child’s earnings by compulsory education and factory 
laws. Now you come to me, through him, with a 
demand for savings. What business of yours is my 
money, anyhow?’ The rich man, besides repeating the 
question, will resent the outrage on the part of the 
school-master on his parental rights and duties finan- 
cially to provide for his own children in his own way. 

It may be replied that no pressure whatever is con- 
templated. But if the deposits are to be entirely 
voluntary, what in the world is the business of the 
schoo)-teacher in the matter? If the people wish to 
associate for voluntary savings, are not there plentiful 
opportunities ? 

I am a teacher, and I am the father of a family. I 
should say that the saving of money by and for the 
children of a family is a purely domestic affair,—one in 
which the teacher had better not meddle. 

Unfortunately, it is the fashion to regard the public 
school as a sort of catholicon applicable to al) diseases 
of the body social and politic. But the public school is 
not all-powerful. It is one member of the social system, 
and only one. It is often used by the rest as a scape- 
goat. Frequently, as in this case, they caddle it with 


functions with which it has absolutely nothing to do.” 
Thus says Dr. Dittes. Will the promoters of school 
savings-banks point out wherein his arguments are 





unsound ? 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF 1888. 


OBITUARY. 


Many eminent men and women died during the ym 
1888. Am the prominent educators were Hon. 
Edward orth, f. Johonnot, John H. French, 
Prof. Wm. F. Sherwin, president of the New England 
Chautauqua assembly, and Dr. Herman Schulze, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Heidelburg University. 
The scienti include Richard Proctor, the eminent 
astronomer ; Asa Gray, the botanist; Jules Emile Pian- 
chor, the French botanist; Prejevalski, the Russian 
Footages : Philip Henry Gosse, the English naturalist ; 

. Dickson, professor of botany at Edinburg. The 

rincipal writers who died are Matthew Arnold, A. 

ronson Alcott, Louisa M. Alcott, E. P. Roe, the novel- 
ist ; Leone Levi, F. 8. A.; Theodore Juste, the Belgian 
historian; also the following educators and men. of 
science : John H. Jellett, Heinrich L. Fleischer, George 
Percy Badger, John T. I. Boswell, Sir William Johnstone, 
Sir Charles Bright, John Savage, Emil Rousseau, Ernest 
Bertheau, a Clausius, Laurens P. Hickock, Hen 
Carvill Lewis, P. H. Mell, William 8. Kerr, Edward 8. 
Dunster, James 8. Booth, Charles Edward Wilson, Seth 
Green. 

The death list contains the names of many rulers, 
among whom are Emperors William and erick, of 
Germany ; the President of Switzerland ; President Sal- 
omon, of Hayti; John Henry Brand, president of the 
Orange Free States, South Africa; Sir Anthony Mus- 

ve, governor of Queensland ; Duke Maximilian, of 
varia; and the Sultan of Zanzibar. Among other 
notables that passed away were the Duke of Rutland 
and Lupton Bey. Those who had made a reputation in 
litics included ex-Senator Roscoe Conkling, ex-Gov. 

offman, of New York; E. D. Gray, the Irish M. P.; 
ex-Prime Minister Duclerc, Hon. Richard 8. Spofford, 
ex-Attorney General Brewster, Congressman J. W. H. 
Underwood, Hon. John Wentworth, of Chicago. The 
theologians include Cardinal Martinelli, Bishop Harris, 
Archbishop Lynch, and Rev. George Trevor, M.A., of 
ro Eo Among jud were Chief Justice Waite and 
Joel Parker, of New Jersey. The list of soldiers and 
naval officers includes Philip H. Sheridan, General of 
the omy the United States ; Gen. Quincy A. Gilmore, 
Gen. John H. Kin arshal Bazaine, of Sa See Gen. 
Marsena R. Patrick, governor of the soldiers’ home at 
Dayton, O,; Major-Gen. R. B. Avres, Rear Admiral 

dwin, Rear Admiral Edward Simpson, Sir Astley 
Cooper aaa, Ge distinguished English naval officer : 
Hassan Pasha. 

The wives or relatives of distinguished men who have 
died are Mrs. W. T. Sherman, Mrs. Taylor Lewis, widow 
of Prof. Lewis, of Union College; Mrs. Schofield, 
the wife of Major-General Schofield ; Gen. Sheridan’s 
mother, Mrs. Proctor, wife of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall ;” Mrs. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the mother of President 
Garfield. The Journalists include Col. R. M. Pulsifer, 
of the Boston Herald; ex-Lieutenant Governor Dor- 
shiemer, of New York, editor of the New York Star; 
Joseph M. Levy, of the London Telegraph; R. G. Has- 
sard, of the New York Tribune; Mr. Locke (Petroleum 
V. Nasby) ; Col. John ‘Sy formerly of the Missouri 
Republican ; and Rev. Dr. Horatio Haskings Wild, for- 
merly editor of the Boston Transcript and N. Y. Sun. 
Among others were A. 8. Barnes, school book publisher ; 
Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, the eminent New York physi- 
cian ; Hiram Sibley, the founder of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company : W. W. Corcoran, the Washin 
banker ; Henry Bergh, founder of the 8. P. C. A.; Mrs. 
J. J. Pickering, founder of the 8. P. C. A. in N. H.; 
Isaac Strauss, the French musician; Stephen Heller, 

jianist and musical composer ; Nobel, the inventor of 

ynamite ; G. H. Corliss, of steam engine fame ; Samuel 
B. Hale, pioneer trader with South America; Samuel 
Stillman Mann, one of the wealthiest of Californians; 
William B. Dinsmore, president of the Adams a 
Geer: Charles Crocker, the railroad king; J. L. 
W k, the comedian and theatrical manager ; John 
Robinson, the showman; Colorow, the White River 
Indian chief. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


JANUARY. 

Prof. Charles U. Shepard’s valuable collection of 
minerals was given to Amherst College. Dr. Peters, of 
Hamilton, received the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
from the French government. The Mark Hopkins 
memorial building fund scheme promised great success. 
The great lens of the Lick telescope was mounted. Mrs. 
— Livermore was chosen president of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. 


FEBRUARY. 

The deparument of superintendence, N. E. A , met in 
Washington. Rev. F. L. Patton, D.D., was elected 
ater of Princeton College. The University of St. 

etersburg wasre-opened. 

MARCH. 

Syracuse University secured the lib of Prof. Von 
Ranke, consisting of 50,000 volumes, ire destroyed 
the Methodist university at Mitchell, Dakota. 

APRIL, 

Prof. G. S. Hall a ted the presidency of C 
University at Worestier, Wen. “ , ie: 
May. 

_ The cornerstone of the Catholic university at Wash- 
ington was laid, President Barnard, of Columbia Col- 

lege, resigned, 
UNE. 


4 soolety was organized.in. New York City for the 


hundred 


i tt of the schools. Superintendent J; of 
How Yorks ros neces afer" hard eragie he 
Mewes = d of Bologna celebrated, on June 8, eight- 
anniversary of its foundation. 


JULY. 
The American Philological Association, met at Am- 
herst. The main building of Wells College, Aurora, 
N.Y., was burned. The N. E. A. met in San Francisco. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Commissioner Dawson reported that 12,000,000 chil- 
dren attended the public schools during the fiscal year, 
and that the average attendance was 8,000,000. The 
Czar, as a memorial to his ts, devoted 1,000,000 
roubles and a large estate to the foundation of an insti- 
tution for the blind. 

OCTOBER. 


J. V. Williamson, of Philadelphia, gave $5,000,000 to 
found an institution to educate boys in the mechanic 
arts. The Minnesota College of culture was burned. 
Judge Lawrence, decided that the will of Samuel J. 


Tilden, ueathing $5,000,000 for a public library in 
New York City, is valid. 
NOVEMBER. 


Baron Hirsh, of Vienna, gave 12,000,000 francs for the 
education of Jews in Galicia. John Guy Vassar’s will 
bequeathed $689,000 to Vassar College. A college of 
carpentry for women was started at Cambridge, Eng. 


DECEMBER. 

Congress passed a bill for the construction of a tele- 
scope with a 60-inch aperture in the District of Colum- 
bia. Senator Stanford’s great California University is 
nearing completion. 


RELIGIOUS. 





JANUARY. 


For the first time since the Italian Government took 
armed possession of Rome, the Pope performed his 
priestly functions in the grand Basilica of St Peter’s 
Church. The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s resignation was ac- 
cepted by the Baptist Union. 


FEBRUARY. 


Extra buildings had to be erected to contain the 
Pope’s jubilee gifts. 
May. 


The newly elected bishops, Vincent, Fitzgerald, Joyce, 
Newman, an ll, were consecrated at the Metho- 
dist General Conference. The Assembly of the South- 
ern branch of the Presbyterian Church met in Balti- 
more. mnial Conference of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church convened at Adrian, Michigan. The 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church 
met at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The Methodist General 
Conference ref admission to women. The Presby- 
terian General Assembly, voted for union with the 
Southern branch of the church. 


JUNE. 
Dr. Abbott accepted the pastorate of Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn. 
AUGUST. 


A convention of the Y. M. C. A., was held in Stock- 
holm. 


OCTOBER. 


Members of the W. C. T. U., representing every state 
and territory, met in New York. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND INVENTION. 


JANUARY. 


Bartholdi superinten ded the erection of a duplicate of 
the statue of the Goddess of Liberty, at Bordeaux. The 
unveiling of the Milton memorial window, presented by 
George W. Childs to St. Margaret’s Church, Westmins- 
ter, took place. 7 

AY. 


The corner store of the Confederate monument was 
laid at Jackson, Miss. A monument of Empress Maria 
Theresa was unveiled at Vienna. 


JUNE. 
started from New York to make excavation 


A 
at haa The Garibaldi statue was unveiled in 
New York City. Stonewall Jackson’s monument, at 
Fredericksburg, was unveiled. The statue of Gen. 
Israel Putnam was unveiled at Brooklyn, Conn. 


AUGUST. 


Encke’s comet was seen at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Statues of Gen, Kearney and ex-Senator Stockton were 
unveiled at Washington. The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science met at Cleveland. 


SEPTEMBER. . 
Brooks, of Geneva, N. Y., 
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POLITICAL. 





JANUARY. ° 


Legislature of Washington territory re-enacted the 
woman suffrage law. Woman became a law in 
Wyoming territory. Judicial rents were reduced in 
Ireland. Editor O’Brien was released from prison. The 
to’ e tax, levied by the United States, was removed 
from vessels. Mr. Lamar was nominated as 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. 


FEBRUARY. 

Lord Lansdowne was appointed to succeed Lord Duf- 
ferin as Governor-General of India, and Lord Stanley to 
be Governor-General of Canada. The treaty of alliance 
between Germany and Austria was made public. 


MARCH. 


Gen. Bo was deprived of his command. The 
French evacuated the New Hebrides Islands. The 
Senate passed a bill for the compulsory education of 
Indian children. 

APRIL. 

The Pope condemned the “ boycott,” and ‘plan of 
cone ” of the Irish Nationalists. The Panama Lot- 
tery Bill passed the Chamber of Deputies. The Servian 
ministry resigned anda new one waselected. The Owen 
Sunday Closing Law closed all but 53 of the 2,300 liquor 
saloons in Cincinnati. The new French cabinet was 
appointed. Newfoundland refused to join the Canadian 
confederation. The Vatican broke off negotiations with 
Russia. 

May. 

The National Anti-Saloon ublican convention began 
a two days’ session in New York City. The National con- 
vention of the Equal Rights party was held in Des Moines, 
Iowa. National convention of the Union Labor Part 
and the United Labor was held in Cincinnati. 
The difficulties between the United States and Morocco 
were adjusted. The Michigan local opinion law was 
declared unconstitutional by reason of defective fram- 
ing. New Zealand and Australia proclaimed against 
Chinese immigration. Mr. Gladstone was presented an 
address in favor of Home Rule by 1, Quakers. 
Slavery was abolished in Brazil. The Prohibition na- 
tional convention met in Indianapolis. A meeting at 
Phoenix Park endorsed the Parnellite protest, and pro- 
tested against the Papal rescript. 


JUNE. 

Sheridan was made General of the Army. Cleveland 
and Thurman were nominated at St. Louis. The Eng- 
lish parliament endorsed the crimes act. Harrison and 
Morton were nominated at Chicago. 


JULY. 

The Senate passed a bill to place John C. Fremont on 
the retired list. The Italian chamber of deputies adopted 
the communal! reform bill giving 2,000,000 more citizens 
the right to vote at localelections. Representative Ford, 
introduced a resolution into Congress to investigate im- 
migration. President Cleveland sent a message to Con- 

concerning civil service reform. President Diaz, 
of Mexico, was re-elected. The Mills bill was discussed 
in Congress. Many Chinese entered the United States 
by way of British Columbia. King Kalakaua’s subjects 
threatened to dethrone him. The ate confirmed the 
nomination of Melville W. Fuller as Chief Justice of the 
United States. Robert B. Roosevelt was nominated as 
minister to Holland. A Congressional committee inves- 
tigated trusts. Mr. Parnell made publica plan for the 
litical reorganization of Great Britain, with local 
fogislatures for land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
Evictions occurred in County Clare, Ireland. 


AUGUST. 


The supreme court of Washington territory decided 
that the woman suffrage law was unconstitutional. 
The British South African possessions were extended 
northward from the Transvaal frontier to the Zambesi. 
Prince Ferdinand — to leave Bul — 
Turkey, and t joined France in p again 
Italy's ae assowah. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
transferred African territory to a German company. 
The revolutionists overthrew the government in Hayti. 
The English Commons passed a bill enabling authorities 
of towns and counties to advance money to send pauper 
emigrants to colonies ; the province of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, protested against it. The British Parliament 
passed the bill creating a commission to investigate the 
charges made by the London 7imes against Mr. Parnell. 
Gov. Gray took action for the suppression in Indiana of 
the ‘‘ White Caps.” The river and harbor bill became a 
law without the President’s signature. The Senate 
passed a bill to apply the provisions of the interstate 
commerce law to interstate telegraphy. The Chinese 
prohibition bill was passed. The Senate refused to ratify 
the fisheries treaty Fai ere Hr dent nah 
sent a message to or power G 
retaliatory measures. _ hn was re-elected to the 
Chamber of ,Deputies by three departments. The Com- 
missioner of. ns reported that 60,252 names were 
added to the rolls during the year, the largest annual 
inorease in the history of the bureau. Congress passed 
the bill for taking of the eleventh census. The New 
Jersey affirmed the constitutionality of the local 

ion law. 
— SEPTEMBER. . 

Emperor Frederick’s diary was published indicatin, 
that be bull into establishing the 


gz German 
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OcroBER. JULY. lshpeming. Mich. The Northern Pacific Company began 
Lord Sackville West, minister from England, was dis-| Floods in Illinois and West Virginia caused a loss of | 0 extend its line through Manitoba. 


missed by President Cleveland for interfering in 
American politics. Congress adjourned October 20, 
after the longest session on record. France decided to 
curtail immigration. Sixty-two chiefs conferred in 
Washington in reference to the opening of the Dakota 
reservation. The question of the purchase of Canada by 
the United States was agitated. 


NOVEMBER. 


Efforts were made by Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Portugal to suppress the slave trade in Zanzibar. 
The Pope contributed $60,000 for this work. The 
Presidential contest resulted in the election of Harrison 
and Morton Both branches of Congress are tibli- 
can. The United States Supreme Cowt decided that 
the Texas tax on commercial travelers was unconstitu- 
tional. lus taxation of the people of the 
United States for the fiscal year was $111,341,273. 


DECEMBER. 

The natives of Alaska appealed to the government for 
protection from the oppressions of the A Commer- 
cial company. Secretary Vilas reported that during the 
present administration 83,157,990 acres of public land 
that had been granted to railroads had been restored to 
the government. The revenue of the Post-office depart- 
ment for the year was $52,695,176 ; deficiency, #4, ! 90,227 ; 
increase in the number of offices, 6,124. Perry Belmont’s 
nomination as minister to Spain was confirmed. Nearly 
phy Mow sat in Europe is arming and rumors of war 
are afloat. 


STORM, FLOOD, FIRE, EARTHQUAKE, 
ACCIDENT. 





JANUARY. 
Neatly 250 persotis perished in the Western blizzard. 
les drove miany ships ashore in Mairie, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. Four thousand workmen were 
drowned by the overfiow of the H —ho river. A 
million-dollar fire occurred in New York. Cholera was 
revalent in Chili. An earthquake was felt in Mexico. 
e Seminary chapel, Quebec, was burned, and $500,000 
worth oT agen were destroyed. Twenty-six persons 
were killed, and many injured in a collison on the 
Dutch State Railroad. Fifty miners were killed by an 
explosion in Victoria, British Columbia. Land slides 
along the Canadian Pacific Railroad caused great loss 
of life. The French steamer Suez foundered at sea ; only 

twelve of the crew were rescued. 


FEBRUARY. 


Seven men were killed and many injured by an ex- 
platen at Wapwallopen, Pa. An oalendie uiried a 
arge portion of the village of Valtorta, Italy. A rail- 
way station and mail train were buried by an avalanche 
in Austria. Mount Vernon, ill., was devasted by a cy- 
clone. A $1,100,000 fire occurred at Philadelphia. 
Thicty lives were lost at South Vallejo, Cal., by the ex- 
— of a ferry-boat. Railways in Great Britain were 
locked with snow. The British barque Abercorn was 
wrecked off Washington territory; 24 lives lost. An 
earthquake was felt in New England. 


MARCH, 

Many buildings in Newton, Kansas, were destroyed 
byacyclone. An explosion in a mine at Rich Hill, Mo., 
caused the death of forty workmen. A theatre at 
Oporto, Portugal, was burned; 119 lives lost. Forty 
vessels were wrecked in Chesapeake bay ; forty persons 
drowned. About 1,500,000 people were killed by an 
earthquake in China. An immense raft of logs from 

was scattered off the New England coast. The 
severest storm ever known occurred March 12. New 
York was without railroad commuvication for three 
days. Forty thousand people were homeless by floods 
in Germany. A mili post in Burmah destroyed by 
fire ; 15,000 _——_ homeless. On account of the floods in 
mes ef ousands died of starvation. A train was 
wrec near Savannah, Ga. ; 24 persons killed and 33 
injured. Tennessee and Georgia were visited by a 
cyclone, 

APRIL. 


A fire in Amesbury, Mass., threw one thousand per- 
sons out of employment. A tornado in Dacia, India, 
caused the death of forty persons, and injured five hun- 
dred. A water-spout burst in Pesth, Hungary. A fire 
occurred in a Mexican plaza during a bull fight; 13 
killed, and 100 injured. rmany sustained $50,000,000 
damage by floods. Central City, Dak., was destroyed 
by fire. - 

AY. 


St. Paul’s cathedral in Buffalo, was destroyed by fire, 
the result of an explosion of natural gas. Near Locust 
Gap, Pennsylvania, seven persons were killed, and 
seventeen houses destroyed by a collision of freight cars 
Growsed by ‘the foods in’ Menpotamie, Sightaing 

rown y the s in Meso 
struck oil tanks in Oil City, Pa., creating an immense 
fire which endangered the city. Thousands of acres of 

eee were Gere’ y the high waters of the 
Mfissiset pp ver. Great damage was done in New 
Guinea by a volcanic eruption and water-spout. Over 
108 fishermen lost their lives in the gale off Ireland. 
Tunis suffered from a drouth. 


JUNE. 


Five persons were killed, and 90 injured, by « gasoline 
cmenonion at Frederick, Md. The Mexican Ceiitral 
was badly damaged by floods. DuBois, ? 

was almost eo by fire ; 4,000 people homielegs: 
eet Otte Norw 
stroyed by fire. 


ay, Mich., were almdst de 


$1,500,000. Several persons were killed by a cyclone in 
New Jersey. Great was done by in the 
New land, Middle, and Western States. Two hun- 
dred buildings were destroyed by fire in Al Mich. ; 
1,500 people homeless. A train on the Virginia Midland 
Railroad broke through a trestle. Fire persons were 
killed and forty wounded. Damage amounting to 
a was caused by floods in Mexico. Extensive 
orest fires occurred in the Adirondacks. Grafton, New 
Brunswick, was destroyed by fire ; also a large ion 
of Port au Prince. orest fires in Northern Sweden 
caused $5,000,000 damage. A fire took place in the 
Debeers mine, Kimberley, South Africa ; 225 lives lost. 


AUGUST. 


The steamers Thingvalla and Geiser collided near 
Nova Scotia. The Geiser sank, and 86 persons perished. 
A disastrous conflagration visited St. Johns, N. B. A 
volcanic eruption in Japan, destroyed several villages ; 
1,000 persons killed. Canada lost $1,500,000 worth of 
menpeey by a thunder storm. Forest fires caused great 

amage near Ottawa. Twenty people lost their lives by 
the burning of a building in the Bowery, New York. 
An engine and four cars were wrecked near Shohola, 
Pa. An express train then dashed into the wreck ; 30 
pocmle injured. The City of Chester was sunk by the 

eanic at the Golden Gate, San Francisco. A fire at 
Chattan , Tenn., caused $5,000,000 damage. A hail- 
storm in Dakota, nearly ruined vegetation in a countr 
250 square miles in extent. A severe rain and wind- 
storm damaged crops in the whole region east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Epirus, Greece, suffered from a 
famine. 
SEPTEMBER. 


A cyclone destroyed $4,000,000 worth of property in 
Cyba, and hundreds of lives. Earthquakes occurred in 
Mexico, Greece, and China. A fire in Baltimore caused 
a damage of $1,500,000. Seven firemen were killed. 
Maine’s crops were damaged about $1,000,000 by the 
frost. Three blocks were burned in Francisco. 
Loss, $1,000,000. Valparaiso suffered from a gale; 50 
lives and $3,000,000 worth of property lost. Twenty- 
eight persons were drowned by the floods in the — 
— steamer Sud America sank at Montevideo ; 81 lives 
ost. 
OCTOBER. 

A steamer loaded with oil was burned in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Loss, $500,000. Nearly fifty men were killed by 
a mine explosion at Pittsburg, Kansas. An accident 
occurred on the Lehigh Valley Railroad at Mud Run ; 
ed smyry were killed and 100 wounded. The Umbria 

a “tramp” steamer, the Iberia, off Sandy Hook. 
An express train ran into a construction train at Lost 
Creek, Pa. Six workmen were killed and 86 injured. 
The steamer Ville de Calais was destroyed at Calais by 
an explosion of petroleum. Floods in Peking, China, 
destroyed 20 villages and drowned 10,000 people. 


NOVEMBER. 
The Steam Gauge and Lantern UCo’s building in 
Rochester, wasburned. The loss of life was great. 
DECEMBER. 


Seven people lost their lives at a fire in Cincinnati. 
The copper mines at Marquette, Mich., were fired by an 
incendiary. Eight men lost their lives. The sesmaboal 
Bristol was burned at Newport. 


COMMERCE, TRADE, INDUSTRY. 





JANUARY. 


Work began on the ship canal which is to connect the 
Harlem and Hudson rivers. 


FEBRUARY. 
The Merced irrigating canal in California was opened. 
Several strikers and policemen were wounded in a riot 
at Shenandoah, Pa. The Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy engineers struck. The woolen and worsted 
b mae Mme formed a national organization. 


MARCH. 
Engineers and firemen on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe R. R. struck, leaving four thousand men idle. 
Three thousand Chicago printers struck. 


APRIL. 


A lockout of the brewers of New York and vicinity 
occurred. The American exchange in sus- 

nded ; liabilities $4,000,000. The Denver, Texas, and 

‘ort Worth R. R. was opened. The colored people of 
Maryland held an industrial fair at Baltimore. 


May. 


Worlds fairs were held at Barcelona, Bol , Copen- 
hagen, and Kensington. The Cascade tunnel on the N, 
P. R. R. was completed. The Canadian house of com- 
mons appropri $1,000,000 for a new canal at Sault 
Ste. Marie. A syndicate was formed at Detroit to tun- 
nel the river to Canada. The Trans-Caspian railway 
was opened. , 

JUNE. 

During the six months ending June 30, 10,855 patents 
and re-issue; were granted. Moscuw expelled all the 
cowe.cuguns morchens ot the first guild. The big iron 
strike im West began. 

JULY. 


The Atlentie otk companies foctied t0 end the war 
of rates. : goverhment re t 
fo construct # tunnel from Calais to Dover. Two 
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AUGUST. 

The Melbourne exhibition was opened. The Cincin- 
nati Centennial Exposition attracted large crowds. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary at Detroit. Grasshoppers made 
terrible ravages near Ottawa. Phosphate was Gneeveret 
near Kingston, Canada. The coal companies of Vir- 
inia and Kentucky formed a combination. Minneapolis 
ecided to erect a 28-story building, 850 feet high. 
Nickel was discovered at Russell Springs, Kan. Six 
thousand flint glass workers feoumed work. 


SEPTEMBER. 
During the nine months ending September 30, 432,802 
immigrants arrived at United States — A company 
was formed at St. Louis to build a line of steamers to 
navigate the Mississippi and the ocean. Labor Day was 
celebrated in the principal cities a ef working- 
men. An exhibition of food products, the first ever 
held, took place at Albany, N. Y. 


OCTOBER. 

For the first nine months of 1888 there were 7,550 
failures, liabilities $90,000,000 ; same period in 1887 there 
were 5,850; liabilities $128,000,000. A corn palace was 
constructed at Sioux City, Ia. It was decided to build 
another bridge across the Mississippi river at St. Louis. 
Alarm was felt in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and [Illinois by signs of failure of the natural 
gas wells. 

NOVEMBER. 
The first through express train from Paris arrived 
at Constantinople. The deep water ship canal between 
Montreal and Quebec was completed. 


DECEMBER. 


Nearly 20,000 contract laborers were imported into the 
United States during the year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
JANUARY. 
The formal betrothal of Prince Oscar of Sweden and 
Miss Munck took place. The assassination of Louise 
Michel, at Havre, was attempted. John G. Whittier 
acknowledged tokens sent him on his birthday. 
FEBRUARY. 
The Scotch crofters were reported to be starving. 


MARCH, 
The British obtained a victory at Suakim. The Inter- 
national Congress of women was held at Washington. 
APRIL. 


New Haven celebrated its 250th anniversary. Hosts 
of Roumanian insurgents were killed in battle with the 


troops. 





May. 
Niagara Park was opened (May 24) on the Queen’s 
birthday. The New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion met in Boston. The American Medical Association 
opened its annual session in Cincinnati. 

JULY. 
An arrangement was made by which Behring Sea is 
to be-secure from incursions of pirate sealers. Owing to 
the accumulation of ice along the coast of Iceland, the 
inhabitants were reduced to the verge of starvation and 
many emigrated to Manitoba. An extensive dynamite 
plot was discovered in Chicago. Mormon missionaries 
in Tennessee were tarred and feathered. The Algerian 
Government spent $150,000 to exterminate crickets. 
The “‘ blue and the gray” held a reunion at Gettysburg. 
Snow fell in the suburbs of London. 


AUGUST. 
The Indians of Arizona engaged in hostile acts. The 
Father Mathew Temperance Societies of America con- 
vened in Boston. Gen W. F. (‘‘ Baldy”) Smith was re- 
tired from the army. The centennary of the admission 
of New York to the Union was celebrated at Pough- 
keepsie. Major-Gen. Schofield was placed in command 
of the army. Yellow fever became epidemic at Jack- 
sonville, and Tampa, Fla. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Congress voted $200,000 for the yellow fever sufferers. 
Major Barttelot, leader of the expedition in search of 
Stanley, was betrayed by Tip ipand slain. A panic 
existed in several of the Southern states, on account of 
yellow fever. Battles occurrei between the English 
and Thibetans on the north of India. Major William 
Warner, of Kansas City, was elected commander of the 
G. A. R. 

NOVEMBER. 

The Chinese lepers of British Columbia communicated 
the disease to the Indians. Minnesota established a sol- 
diers’ home near St. Paul. Mysterious murders in the 
Whitechapel district, London, baffled the police. 


DECEMBER. 
The Arab besiegers were routed at Suakim by English 
and forces. Reports tend to confirm the belief 
that Stanley is alive. 


+ + 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of thore who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








CIVICS IN OUR POBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Supt. F. B. GauLt, Tacoma, W. T. 


Civics is understood to mean the “science of citizen- 
ship.” The state educates its youth for citizenship. The 
question is whether a body of knowledge, bearing speci- 
fically upon the duties and privileges of citizenship, shall 
form a part of the common school course of instruction. 
A science, to avail, needs an operative force or agent. 
That which puts the science of citizenship into practical 
operation is patriotism. 

To instil into children, native and foreign, the love of 
country it the first thing. 

“ He best will serve the race of men 
Who loves his native country best.” 

A very patriotic man, though very ignorant of his 
political privileges, isa safe man. The love he bears his 
country will impel him to a conscientious discharge of 
his civil obligations. A man well-informed upon affairs 
of state who is not imbued with a deep feeling of patriot- 
ism is a very unsafe member of the body politic. 

Happily patriotism may be taught in our schools with- 
out adding to a course of study already overburdened. 

1. By the singing of patriotic songs in all grades. 
The national hymn, America, the Star Spangled Banner, 
and other national hymns and airs should be sung in 
every school in this land. They never wear out, the 
melody and sentiment are always pleasing to children. 
There is in the human breast a natural fondness for mar- 
tial airs. 

2. By memorizing patriotic mottoes and sentiments. 
Our political literature is replete with these apothegms, 
maxims, and other utterances that will impart true and 
useful notions of our civil relations and obligations. 

8. The celebration of the birthdays of eminent Ameri- 
can patriots and statesmen, men 

“ Whose remembrance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes ; and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever.” 

Thus the lives, times, and influence of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Grant, and a host of wor- 
thies may be brought prominently before the minds of 
very young pupils. 

4, Our reading books, especially the third, fourth, and 
fifth numbers, should contain more biography, more 
history of our national struggles, more of colonial 
annals, more of the growth of the spirit of liberty and 
independence. 

We have already a fine body of supplementary read- 
ing of this character: 

‘¢ Pilgrims and Puritans,” Irving’s Life of Washington, 
the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Washington’s 
rules of conduct, letters and addresses, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech, and others of like nature are admirably 
adapted for supplementary reading in the grammar 


es. 

5. United States history should be read earlier in the 
school course than it is. It is coming to be understood 
that children should early be taught to read history ; 
that the force of the narrative, not memoriter work and 
dry details, gives history a lodgment in the mind. 
When we consider how eagerly children read history, 
and how tenaciously they retain what is read, it is sur- 
prising that we do not utilize this opportunity more 
than we do to give pupils those historical facts that will 
endear their country to them. 

What may be done in the high grammar grades by 
way of outlines of civil government and familiar talks 
upon the duties of citizens, it is notour purpose to speak ; 
nor do we discuss the formal studies of the high school 
that bear upon the science of citizenship. 

It is said that Grecian children were taught to rever- 
ence and emulate the virtues of their ancestors. His- 
tory contains no virtue, no heroism, no fortitude, no 
political sagacity, no achievements on the field or in the 
forum, more worthy the emulation of youth than the 
pages of our history reveal of the fathers and preservers 
of this nation. To teach our children these things is to 
promote patriotism, good citizenship. 





The New Year's TRHASURE-TROVE magazine has an artistic new 
cover design. The contents include a bright short story, illus- 
trated, “The King’s Business,” by Wolstan Dixey, 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


By J. D. W. 


Activity is the first law of childhood. Children love 
to be doing—let them have something to occupy their 
fingers, and they will be perfectly happy. Any one 
who has ever witnessed the supreme delight with which 
the household pet of two or three summers splashes in a 
pail of water, dancing and laughing meanwhile with 
childish glee, or, perhaps, overturns mother’s work 
basket for the pleasure of capturing the truant treas- 
ures, will agree with me. 

If, then, this activity is a self-evident fact, and one of 
the laws of nature, why ignore it? Why bind the 
child down, especially in the early years of school life, 
to cast-iron rules, and make a wax doll of him? Or 
why develop one part of the child’s nature to the entire 
neglect of the other? 

I hear some one raise the objection that it is the office 
of the school to train the intellect, and that it should be 
the office of the home to furnish such manual training 
as is necessary. True; and the child whose home is 
surrounded by comfort and refinement, whose parents 
are educated and intelligent, receives this training to a 
certain extent ; but how about the children of the lower 
classes? They receive no such training. They work, 
to be sure, but in such a very clumsy, awkward way as 
to excite our pity. It is a fact that the more squalid the 
surroundings, the less deft are the fingers. I have 
learned this from personal experience. When a child’s 
‘* fingers are all thumbs,” and the actions awkward, an 
untidy appearance is the usual accompaniment, and, I 
find on visiting the homes of such children, that poverty 
reigns supreme, and filth and disorder are rampant. It 
may be late in the day, but you will find dirty dishes, 
and the remains of the scanty noon-day meal scattered 
over a rickety table, while the mother lolls out of the 
window, or gossips with her neighbors. Clearly, 
** sloven ” is written on every article in that home, and 
is personified in the mother and child. 

All this goes to show that there is a great and grow- 
ing need for industrial eduction among the very poorest 
class of children. The ‘“‘ kitchen garden,” with all its 
dainty household articles, is especially beneficial. 

Teachers can do much individually towards the adop- 
tion of this sort of training, which not only will be no 
hindrance to our general work, but will materially aid 
us in teaching the children to think, a result which we 
all strive to attain. 

For instance : if a drawing lesson is in order, give the 
children each a slate and a handful of shoe-pegs, and 
let them form designs with the pegs. You will be sur- 
prised to find that, after a little practice, the designs will 
be really quaint and pretty ; the kindergarten rings and 
half rings can be utilized in this way also. In fact, 
many of the kindergartan gifts are useful in this work, 
especially in the sixth grade. The ‘‘ wee ones” will be 
delighted to “‘ build ” with the blocks, going through all 
the intricacies of addition and subtraction—always 
handling the blocks themselves. Then there are the 
worsted balls. What pleasure they will take in catch- 
ing the green ball five times, and the red ball six times. 
How important the little toddler feels when he comes 
out and shows me how to make fifteen. Later in the 
day, the little girls, armed with a big worsted needle 
and some bright colored worsted, may learn how to 
handle a needle and thread, and, at the same time, 
make something pretty on a piece of perforated card- 
board. And so on ad infinitum. We may find a thou- 
sand ways to aid the child to follow his natural 
inclinations to be doing, and, at the same time, draw 
nearer, step by step, to the ultimate end, that of incor- 
porating ‘‘ industrial education ” into the public school 
system. 
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EASY EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY. 


I. A lighted stick held in a jar of oxygen burns more 
brilliantly. 

Il. A lighted candle burns more brilliantly in a jar 
of oxygen. 

Ill. Sulphur burns in oxygen with brilliancy. 

IV. A watch spring consumes in a jar of oxygen. 

V. Phosphorus burns intensely in a jar of oxygen. 
These five experiments prove that the more intense the 
oxygen the greater the heat which can be generated in it, 
They prove the intensity or oxygen. 

VI. A burning taper held over a small vessel containing 
oxygen and hydrogen, in proportion to form water, will 
cause the two to unite, and uniting they form water. 

VII. Take a bottle containing lime water, breathe into 
it, and the water becomes milky in color. This proves the 
presence of carbonic acid gas. 

VIII, sodium thrown upon water burns away slowly 
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with a hissing sound, because it has an affinity for, and 
unites with the oxygen of the water. 

IX. That sodium has an affinity for oxygen, is proved 
by the following: Place a small bottle with a long neck 
in a tin basin containing a little sodium The bottle must 
stand on its neck covering the sodium. After a few 
minutes, place the bottle in its proper position ; apply fire 
to the neck, and it will burn like a candle: This proves 
the presence of hydrogen and the absence of oxygel, 
which was absorbed from the inside of the bottle by the 
sodium, thus proving sodium and oxygen affinity. 

X. Putting sodium into a little cavity in an iron weight 
and applying fire we find that the sodium burns rapidly. 
By this means it was confined in its place, and enough 
heat was made and kept in the cavity to burn the sodium 
intensely. 

XI. Potassium put into water burns with a hissing 
noise, and swims more violently about than sodium. It 
combines with the hydrogen of the water. Red litmus 
paper put into a saucer containing caustic soda, changes 
it toa blue color. Blue paper is turned to red by tartaric 
acid. Acids turn blue to red. Alkali turns red to blue. 
Ammonia is an alkali, and was used in the experiment. 
Test for acid is red paper and sour taste. Test for alkali 
is blue paper, and an alkaline taste. Saliva is alkaline. 
Sulphuric acid, the strongest of all, muriatic acid the 
next strongest, tartaric the next. All of these turn red 
paper blue. Sodium flame is yellow. Potassium flame is 
blue. Chlorine and soda coming together form a com- 
pound called salt. M. F, M. 


FACULTY CULTURE BY DRAWING. 





By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, O. 


Copyright by Frank Aborn. All rights reserved. 


So re! rooted in us is the feeling that every thing done vy the 
pupil m be carefully inspected and its quality attested, that I 
nd it very necessary ay to remind teachers that the 
quality of the drawing resulting from these exercises 1s cf no con- 
sequence whatever. The aerpene of these exercises, it should be 
constantly borne in mind, is Pl to offer the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to arouse the curiosity of the children to the end that dili- 
gent see to discover what the teacher is looking for will bea 
most potent means of developing the faculty of observation. 
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EXERCISE LXVI. 


GaAmME.—Height. 

Let the class try who can describe 
the tallest tree. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who have been the observers— 
who have described the tree having the 
greatest height compared to the highest 
artificial object. (Fig. 1.) 

See ‘‘ General Directions,” Ex. 1, 
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EXERCISE LX VII. 


Game.—To omit what cannot be seen. 

Pose two boys, the one close behind the other, facing 
the school. (Fig. 2.) 

Dismiss the poses. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who are.the observers—who have represented no 
more of the two posers than they can see. 

In this play the children may be also posed in any of 
the ways described in figs. 8 and 4. 


EXERCISE LXVIII. 
Game.—Breadth. 
Let the class try who can describe the broadest tree. 
Allow a moment for a eketch. 
See who the successful one is—who has described the 
widest spreading tree compared to the broadest or long- 
est artificial form. (Fig. 5.) 
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EXERCISE LXIX. 
GameE.—Relative size. 
Place the waste-basket on the table, and lay a ball or 
other small, regular object in front of it. (Fig. 6.) 
Remove the objects. 
Allow a moment for a sketch. 
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See who are the observers—who have represented the 
size of the ball relative to the size of the basket approxi- 
mately correct. 

{n this play the objects may be arranged in any of 
the ways suggested in fig. 7. 
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EXERCISE LXXI. 


GaME.—To omit what is not seen. 

Pose a boy with his side towards the 
school, and holding the waste-basket on 
his shoulder. (Fig. 1.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who are the observers—who have 
represented no more of the boy than 
they can see. 

See ‘‘ General Directions,” Ex. 1. 
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EXERCISE LXXII. 


GaME.—Position of the upper 
arm. 
Pose a boy facing the school 
and holding the waste-basket 
on one shoulder, so that his 
upper arm rests against his 
head. (Fig. 2.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow amoment for a sketch. 

See who are the observers— 
who have represented the 
upper arm as resting against 
the head of the pose. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

The women of Dakota are making a strong effort to get a 
woman suffrage law passed. [What arguments are advanced 
in favor of women voting? Who are the leading advocates of 
the movement ?] 4 

Troy, N. Y., is about to celebrate its centennial. [Where is it 
located, and for what Is it noted? Who discovered the Hudson 
mver? What place was originally called Fort Orange ?] 

Gen. Howard has been installed as commander of the depart- 
ment of the Atlantic. [What famous soldier, now deceased, for- 
merly commanded that department? Tell what you know of 
Gen. Howard's war record. Why is our army small compared 
with those of European nations 7] 


The Cansdian parliament convened January 1. [Of what 
empire is Canada a part? Name the provinces of Canada? What 
are the principal cities? Between what states and Canada are 
there natural boundaries 7] 

Gardner, the opium smuggler, was convicted at Auburn, N. Y. 
(What issmuggling? How is opium obtained? In what forms is 
it prepared? What is its effect on the system when taken in 
excess 7} 


The refineries trust monopolizes the saie of sugar. [From what 
plant is sugar obtained? How is it manufactured? Which are the 
sugar producing states? What is a monopoly ?] 

There was an increase of $11,500,000 in the public debt in 
November. [How was the public debt contracted? Can you 
mention any time when the United States was out of debt? How 
is the money collected for the payment of the debt and the 
expenses of the government? Who pays this, and how do they 
pay it? How much money should the government collect ?] 


A sharp decline is reported of Panama canal si ares on the Paris 
Bourse. [What is the object in constructing the Panama canal? 
What other great ship canal can you mention ?] 


The Orient line managers offer to build mail steamers for the 
Dominion government that will cross the Atlantic in five days. 
{What is the best time made by an ocean steamer? How long did 
it formerly take sailing vessels to cross the Atlantic ?] 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

Mr. Gladstone has just celebrated his eightieth birthday. [What 
position did Mr. Gladstone once hold in England? With what 
movement is he identified. In what respects does the English 
government resemble that of the U. 8. ?] 

New York will soon have as a resident Dona Isadore Cousins, of 
Chili, the wealthiest woman in the world. [Who are the wealth- 
iest New Yorkers? Name some wealthy Americans who have 
used their wealtn to found educational and other institutions.] 

Sir Francis Clair Ford is mentioned as a successor of Lord Sack- 
ville. (State what you know of the Sackville incident. What is 
your opinion of it ?] 

Charies Dudley Waraer will be the new chairman of the Connec- 
ticut State Art Commission. [Whatdo you know of him as a 
writer? Name some of his works.] 

Boston Corbett, the slayer of Wilkes Booth, has escaped from 
an insane asylum in Kansas, and is supposed to be in Mexico. 
{What are the facts connected with the assassination of President 
Lincoln? What other political assassinations can you mention? 
What do you think of them as factors in history 7] 


President Diaz, of Mexico, has entered upon his third term as 
head of state affairs. [How long has Mexico been a republic? 
What do you know of its early history? Who were the Aztecs? 
What is the climate of the country and its productions? What 
language do the people speak? Tell all you know about their 
appearance and character.) 

President Hertenstein, of Switzerland, died from the effects of 
having a diseased leg amputated. [For what is Switzerland noted ? 
What are the political divisions called? Describe a glacier.) 


Lord Salisbury bas declared in favor of woman suffrage. [What 
position does Lord Salsbury hold? For what officers can women 
vote in some cities in the U.8.? What arguments are advanced 
for and against women voting ?) 


Keep your blood pure and you will not have rheumatism. 
Hood’s Sarsa parilla purifie: the blood. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-fifth avnual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association held its sessions in the normal and model 
school halls at Trenton on Dec. 26, 27, and 28. 

The meeting was from first to last a pronounced success. For 
the last ten years the association has been advancing in power and 
influence, and to-day it shapes the educationa! policy of the com- 
monwealth. 

President William M. Giffin, of Newark, sounded the gavel for 
order, and introduced Hon. Chas. W. Fuller, state superintendent 
of public instruction, who welcomed the teachers of the state to 
the hospitalities of the capital. Supt. A. B. Poland, of Jersey 
City, responded very pleasantly indeed. Principal L. C. Wooley 
and Rev. Dr. Studdiford, of Trenton, conducted the opening 
exercises, after which Pres. Giffin formally declared the sessious 
of the association open. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

First in order was the report of the committee on educational 
progress by its chairman, Prof. Jas. M. Green, of Long Branch. 
He stated the recommendations that had come before the com- 
mittee at its session in 1887, and gave an account of the success of 
the committee in furthering the projects therein embodied. 
Through the action of the committee, aided by the generous 
assistance of Gov. Green, the state schoo] tax had been increased 
one dollar per child, thus giving the teachers an increase of sala- 








ries, since the measure became a law, and also a more broad and 





liberal sentiment regarding the licensing of teachers had been 
secured, To-day the necessity of a teacher being brought up to 
the rack of a technical examination at frequent intervals, was a 
thing of the past. Other measures recommended were under 
consideration by the committee, and bade fair to be successfully 
concluded at an early day. On motion this report was received, 
and a vote of thanks extended to the committee for its labor. 


Tonic SOL-FA. 


Prof. Theo. F. Seward, of East Orange, gave an address on “ The 
Tonic Soi-fa System of Musica) Notation.” Prof. Seward 1s the 
pioneer teacher of this system in America. He set forth aptly 
and forcibly the advantages of this system over the other nota- 
tions in use in the United States, and turning his audience into a 
class, soon bad each member singing intelligently and with good 
effect. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Dr. C. P. Linhart, of Newark Academy, read a p*per upon 
“ Physical Training,” and interspersed it with enough illustrative 
work to make it extremely practical. He outlined the plan pur- 
sued in his school in the training of its boys, and demonstrated 
the fact that with a very little inexpensive apparatus a school 
might be eqipped with everything needful for satisfactory work in 
this line. 

CLAY MODELING. 

Miss Sara Fawcett, teacher of drawing in the Newark public 
schools, gave a pleasing talk on “Clay Modeling.” She had a 
little class of Trenton boys and girls that she had never met 
before, who were furnished with clay in the rough, and she soon 
had the pupils busily at work. Many spheres were made, and by 
combinations and separations she showed how the elementary 
facts in number could be best taught in this way, and a knowl- 
edge of the properties of the particular solid under consideration 
gained at the same time. Miss Fawcett’s work was well done. 

President Giffin named the following committees : 

On ResoLvrions.—Supt. Chas. Jacobus, Prin. Chas. Majory, 
Supt. C. E. Morse. 

On NOMINATIONS.—Supt. B. C. Gregory, Prin. Edwin Shepard, 
Prin. H. E. Harris. 

On NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERS OF STATE EDUCATIONAL Cour 
c1L.—Prof. A. C. Apgar, Prin. W. A. Derrimer, Dr. N. M. Butier 

On FINANCE.—Prin. D. W. Kennedy, Supt. John Terhune, Supt. 
Chas. M. Davis. 

Ow Necno.oey.--Prin. W. L. Rk. Havens, Supt. E. Haas, Supt. 
W. N. Barringer. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S QUALIFICATIONS. 

In the department set aside to discussions by the superintend- 
ents and principals, the first topic discussed was: ““ What Should 
be the Qualifications of City and County Superintendents?” and 
Supt. F. R. Brace, Supt. A. B. Poland, Supt. C. M. Davis, Supt. W 
N. Barringer, Supt. Charles Jacobus, Prin. Chas. J. Majory, and 
Prin. Henry Anderson, each read carefully prepared papers. 
Without exception the papers took the ground that the superin- 
tendent should be a practical teacher of broad, thorough, pro- 
gressive educational thought and force. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 

ResoWwed: That it 1s the sense of this meeting that no person 
should be appointed city or county superintendent who has not 
had at least three years’ practical experience in the class-room, 
and who is not able to secure at least a first grade county license. 


LICENSING GRADUATES. 


The second question up for discussion was: “Should College or 
High School Graduates be Licensed as Teachers without Examin- 
ation?” Papers were read by Supt. Jas. M. Green, of Long 
Branch, Supt. N. W. Pease, of Elizabeth, Prin. Vernon L. Davey, 
of Orange, Prin. B. Holmes, of Elizabeth, and Prin. Randal! 
Spaulding, of Montclair. These papers coincided in the view that 
a teacher's license should concern professional more than mere 
scholastic attainments, and that no diploma not representing a 
pedagogical course of training should entitle the holder t a 
license. 

GRADUATING EXERCISES. 

Wednesday evening was given over to the graduation exercises 
of the New Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle, class of 188% State 
Supt. Charles L. Fuller presided, and Supt. Barringer, of Newark, 
awarded the diplomas. Essays of pronounced merit were read by 
Miss Phoebe Hancock, of Newark, Clarence E. Giffin, of Paterson, 
Miss C. Alexina Delafolie, of Fort Lee, and most delightful music 
was dispensed by Mrs. B. C. Gregory and Miss Carrie Murphy. 
President Giffin outdid any previous effort of his in the reeital of 
Holmes’ “The Boys,” while Supt. Gregory, the indefatigable 
secretary of the reading circle, in a brilliant speech pres nted the 
class for graduation. One hundred and sixty-five members of 
the reading circle graduated, and were awarded diplomas. 


TEACHING A PROFESSION. 


After the opening exercises on Thursday morning, Pres. Giffin 
delivered a masterly address on the subject, * Teaching a Profes- 
sion.” In a simple, earnest way that went to the hearts of his 
hearers, he told how the inspiration he had received from his 
study of the great lights in education had been procuctive of good 
to him in his daily work. 

KINDERGARTEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Miss Josephine Genung, of Dover, gave a paper on “ The Kin- 
dergarten in the Public School.” Her paper was a plea for the 
introduction of this valuable adjunct to primary education into 
the country schools of New Jersey. The city schools, she thought 
were doing much with this work, and by spreading before the 
teachers some of the work done by the little ones of her own 
school, she showed how a country school could do quite as weil as 
her more favorably situated city sister. 


PRIMARY SPELLING. 

Prin. A. B. Guilford, of Jersey City, read a paper on “ The 
Teaching of Primary Spelling.” He expressed the belief that 
were pupils not put to writing from memory quite so soon, and 
did more copying during the first year, the speliing would be bet- 
ter in our primary schools. He gave many devices by means of 
which the interest of the pupils could be kept alive during the 
laborious work of learning to spell. 

History. 


Edwin Shepard, principal of Oliver street grammar school, 
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Newark, gave a talk on “ History in the Class Room.” The rela- 
tion of the teacher to the work of pupils in history was ‘admirably 
set forth. 

Principai Charies F. Gleason, also of Newark, followed witha 
paper on “ Methods in History.” Mr. Gleason has a complete and 
weil-systematizei plan for teaching history. Lines of work 
pursued from beginning to end were displayed and methods 
explained. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

“ Does Manual Training in reality add another Subject to the 
Curriculum of our Schools?” Prof. James Green, of Long 
Branch ; Dr. N. M. Butler of the State Board of Education ; Supt. 
Barringer, of Newark; Principal Joseph Clark, of Newark; and 
Dr. BE. E. White, of Cincinnati, spoke on this subject and seemed 
to agree that manual training was thedevelopment of a principle 
that should permeate all educational work and the systematizing 
of elements already recognized in the schools. 


WRITING. 

Prof. Cooley, of Windsur Locks, delivered an address on 
“ Writing from a Psychological Staadpoivt.” The necessity of 
‘the teacher knowing what she designs to teach before she 
‘studies how to teach it was fully brought out by the speaker. 


Home MADE APPARATUS. 

Prof. John F. Woodhull, of New York City gave interesting and 
instructive work on “Home Made Apparatus for the School 
Room.” 

Music, 

The subject of ** Music’’ was ably handled by Professor Cooley, 
of Windsor Locks. 

READING IN THE CLASS ROOM. 

“ Reading in the Class~Room,” by Miss E. H.Belcher,of Newark, 
sparkled with vigorous, healthy thought. 


Tue Dury or THE Hour. 

On Thursday evening a large audience assembled in Model Hall, 
and listened to Dr. E. E. White, Supt. of Schools in Cincinnati. 
His subject was * The Duty of the Hour.” Dr. White slowly and 
deliberately laid before the assembly the needs of our country as 
expressed in current evidences of our political and social 
conditions and convincingly argued that the one remedy for 
existing evils and the one means of further elevation was the 
education of the masses. In what way they should be educated 
then occupied his attention. Pertinent truths regarding the 
mental, moral, and physical training of our youth were given. 
On Friday the association convened in Model Hall for its final 
session. 

The following officers were nomina ed and elected: rresident, 
A. B. Guilford, Jersey City; 1st vice-president, J. H. Tharp, 
Swedesboro; 2d vice-president, Julia E. Bulkley, Plainfield; 
Recording Sec’y, J. Wilmer Kennedy, Newark; Corresponding 
Sec’y L. C. Wooley, Trenton. 

Among the resolutions of especial interest adopted were these: 

Resolved: That it is our belief that the state of New Jersey in 
educational affairs is moving forward and taking higher ground; 
that there is an intellectual quickening all along the line; and 
that we recognize as one of the helps in this direction, the 
excellently organized institute work done throughout the state 
during the past season, and the efficient labors of our state super- 
intendent in connection therewith. 

Resolved: That we recognize the state reading circle as the most 
valuable and most successful means of permeating the 
mass of the teachers with a spirit of professional motive work 
and progress; and that we look forward with hope to the day 
when this organization in our own, and in sister states, shall con- 
summate its mission in making every teacher a student of the 
history and principles of pedagogy. 

Reso'ved: That we recognize the wisdom of our former actions 
in constituting a state council of education, which body is repre- 
sentative of this association in advancing educational legislation 
and in influencing public opinion in right educational dircetions. 

Resolved; That we view with especial satisfaction the marked 
advance of thought and action in favor of manual training asa 
fundamental principle of education rather than as an additional 
element to be introduced into the school curriculum. 

Resolwed: That we reiterate our former opinion that the wel- 
fare of our schools, especially in the smaller towns and rural 
districts, demands that the county superintendents should be 
teachers of successful experience; and that it 1s a sad state of 
affairs that tolerates in such office any man incompetent to pass 
the examinations required of the teachers under his supervision. 

Resolved: That we appreciate and commend the self-sacrificing 
professional spirit that induces so many faithful teachers and 
progressive schoo] superintendents to g.ve up a large part of 
their holiday vacation to contribute of their time, effort, and 
means to the advancement, through the instrumentality of this 
association, of the interests of public school education and that 
we have our reward in the renewed strength and ambition for 
better work with which we return to our schools from the inspira- 
tion and heip here received, directly partake of the benefits and 
increase the usefulness of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Resoved: That while the programs have been increasing 
in excellence from year to year, this association notices with 
regret that the interest and enthusiasm of teachers generally 
have not increased in like ratio, that for the most part the same 
familiar faces are seen at its meetings, and that it is the opinion 
of this association, that, asevery teacher in the state is more or 
less benefited by the efforts of the state association either in its 
influence upon educational legislation or in remedying existing 
evils in the educational field, so all teachers ought to be willing to 
make sacrifices for the advancement of its interests by the inspi- 


_ration of their presence and the aid of their membership, so as to 


make its programs s:ill better and its influence still greater. 


C. JACOBUS. 
} onas: J. Masory. 
C. E. Morse. 


RKADING CIRCLE. 


Secretary B. C. Gregory set forth ‘The Present Condition of 
the New Jersey Reading Circle” in a clear and emphatic 
manner. Through much labor, under many trials, but yet with 
never flagging seal, the reading circle had been brought to its 
present status. It was to be hoped, and the present outlook 
indicated, that the power and influence of the reading circle was 
only in its infancy. 





PUNISHMENT. 

Dr. E, E. White finished the morning with hs lecture on 
“Punishment.” This lecture rounded out the work of the 
association. The three principal points made were under the 
character of punishment, after he hadestablished the truth that 
punishment wa; a demand growing out of the evils of our nature, 
and that the end of punishment should be remedial. Punish- 
ment should be certain, just, and natural or consequential. 

The speaker dwelt upon many reminiscences of his boyhood’s 
experience, and many of those of later years all tending to show 
the truth of his arguments. 

After the installation of the new officers, the association of 
1888 stood adjourned without date. 





ASSOCIATED PRINCIPALS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. 
ANNUAL MEETING, SYRACUSE, DEO. 28, 29. 





UNLFORMITY FOR REQUIREMENTS OF ADMISSION TO COLLEGES, 


Officers of the state department of public instruction, college 
presidents, professors and “normal school principals, aided and 
abetted by the associated high school principals of the state, met 
there last week. The first subject was presented by Prof. R. 8. 
Keyser, of Middleburg, chairman of the committee, appointed to 
confer with college faculties on the subject of uniformity of re- 
quirements for admission into the colleges and universities of the 
state. He submitted these three questions to all the higher edu- 
cational institutions of the state : 


I. Is there any necessity for change in the regents’ college en- 
trance diploma which now admits students to the classical 
course ? 
II. Should not a pupil who is admitted as a special student, or 
to any partial or technical course be required at least to present a 
regents’ intermediate certificate, or to pass an equivalent exam- 
ination ? . 
III. Should not the requirements for admission to any regular 
scientific or literary course in college cali tor a regents’ acade- 
mic diploma, or an equivalent examination ? 
Cornell favored a more uniform examination. Hobart agreed 
with the committee. Madison approved the regents’ scientific 
diploma, but saw no reason for changing the college classical 
course. Rochester thought any effort to make entrance exami- 
nations in the case of special students would be useless. Union 
and Vassar favored the project. Prof. Wheeler, Dr. Watkins, 
Prof. White, and Principal Keyser, took part in the discussion. 
Dr. Albert B. Watkins, of the regents’ department, Prof. H. 8. 
White, of Cornell, and Prof. H. M. Loveil, ot Union, were ap- 
pointed a committee, for the purpose ot securing uniform en- 
trance requirements in the colleges and universities of the state. 
TRAINING CLASSES AND NORMAL SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 
This resolution was submitted : 
As the licensing of teachers has been placed in the hands of 
the superintendent of public instruction, ever since our school 
system was organized, and as it is desirable that the teachers’ 
classes should be part of a symmetrical system tor the training of 
teachers, which system should include the normal schools, and 
be in consonance with the uniform examinations, we think that 
the management of the teachers’ class should be transferred to 
the department of public instruction. 
Prof. C, E. Hawkins, of the regents’ office said : Normal schools 
send out 300 teachers annually. The teachers’ classes furnish 
more than 3,000 teachers annually. Seventy-five per cent. of 
those instructed in the training schools, are now teaching in our 
common schools. Teachers’ classes should cover a longer period, 
and do better work. 
Dr. Watkins, assistant secretary of the regents’ said: There 
has been, from the beginning the lack, at the close of a course of 
instruction in teachers’ classes, of a legal license to teach, and 
th.s can come from the superintendent of public instruction 
alone. During the past year the organization of the uniform ex- 
amination, and the requirements that at the close of instruction 
in a teachers’ class, its members shall pass them to secure a 
license to teach, has produced such satisfactory results, that if the 
interests of the schools demand the change, I shall readily con- 
cur in it. 
State Superintendent Andrew 8. Draper said: “‘ L- have learned 
some things, and I have changed my mind in many things since 
1 became superintendent of public instruction. When, two years 
ago, a movement was made to organize a state board of public 
education, using the board of regents as a aucleus, I was in 
favor of the scheme. I now think such action would have been a 
mistake. In our educational work there is a well-detined line of 
demarkation. The supervision of the common schools’ work is 
under one authority. The supervision of the secondary schools 
is under another. There are four agencies for supplying the com- 
mon schools of the state with teachers: Normal schools, teachers’ 
classes, uniform examinations, and teachers’ institutes. These 
agencies, to produce the best results, must be organized so that 
they will help each other. This cannot be done unless they are 
all under one authority. The normal schools cannot meet the 
demand for teachers. if their facilities for turning out teachers 
were great enough to supply all the schools, it is folly to suppose 
that the pupils will go through all their years of preparation and 
then go back into the country to teach for an indefinite time for 
from $1.50 to $5.00 a week. Teachers’ classes should be a part of 
the normal system. There should be two terms and a uniform 
course of study should be employed. There should be such an 
arrangement that when one completes a course in a training 
class satisfactorily, he will have authority to teach in the public 
schools. The examinations should be so arranged that the easiest 
way for candidates to do to obtain certificates will be to go 
through a training class, 
Principal Cook, of the Potsdam normal school, favored the 
resolution, and was followed by Dr. Sheldon, of the Oswego nor- 
mal school, who said he would be glad when the time arrives that 
normal schools should do simply professional work. He would 
be glad when elementary work would not be necessary in normal 
schools. ; 
The resolution that the management of the training classes 
should be transferred from the regent’s department to the de- 





| partment of public instruction, was then unanimously passed 


The chair appointed Prof. 1. C. Morris, of Canandaigua, Prof. 
H. W. Callahan, of Penn Yan, and Prof. E. R. Payson, of Bing- 
hamton, a committee. 

“The Methods ot Interesting Pupils in Current Events” was 
generally discussed. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Prof. A. C. Hill, of Havana, said we need instruction so that we 
can live longer. Boys come to school from active work and have 
practically no physical exercise. The result is failure of health 
He condemned the horizontal bar as injurious. 

Dr. Sheldon said the pupils should not only take physical exer- 
cise, but have a thorough course of training in physical culture. 
Normal pupils who are to become teachers are taught in the 
Oswego normal school how to treat their pupils from babies up. 
The Delsarte system is the method of physical culture used at 
Oswego. 

Prof. Allen, of Canandaigua, said there was need of instruction 
among those who have taught for years. He thought they should 
take gymnastic exercises themselves, and instruction also, so 
that they shall be able to properly instruct their pupils. He had 
been benefited by horizontal bars. 

Principal Skinner, of Hancock, said a large number are obliged 
to attend the institutes that are held. He thought the depart- 
ment of public instruction ought to be asked to furnish special 
instruction in calisthenic exercise and physical training. 

Dr. Noah T. Clark, of Canandaigua, said that there was no rea- 
son why any man or woman, fitted to take charge of a school, 
should not be able to prepare exercises which would benefit their 
pupils. 

Prof. Farr, of Glens Falls, spoke earnestly in favor of military 
drills. His pupils entered into it with enthusiasm, and in his 
school it had been a grand success. There are no muscles in the 
arm, leg, or body which are not brought into play by this drill. 

Prof. Downey, of Elmira, agreed with Dr. Sheldon in thinking 
prospective teachers should understand the body and how to 
train it. 

Prof. Salisbury, of North Cohocton, told of a large class of 
young ladies seventeen or eighteen years of age whom he saw all 
sitting on one foot, and he wondered if this were a common 
habit. 

Principal Cook, of Potsdam, said his teachers undertook to 
teach pupils how to walk, how to sit, how to breathe, and how tu 
dress. Girl students were required to take off high-heeled shoes. 
They were required to read Blaikie’s “‘ How to Get Strong and 
How to Stay So,” even if they had to neglect the Bible for a time. 
High-heeled shoes are as great an evil and life-destroying agent 
as"tight lacing. The work of physical culture is the foundation of 
mental and moral culture. 

Prof. Robinson, of Albany, said he was seriously contemplating 
putting in work benches for girls as well as boys, as a good physi- 
cal exercise. He hed taken compulsory training at college for 
three years, but he would not give a button for it all. He would 
give more for voluntary physical exercise, rowing on the nver, or 
taking a run over the hills. 

Dr. Hoose, of Cortland, said there were two things to be consid- 
ered. Pupils can over do. Again, there is the undertaking to 


He believed in physical exercise, but he believed in labor con- 
nected with it. 

Dr. Taylor told how he had allowed his students hberty in 
selecting exercise. He found some of his girl students using the 
boxing gloves, and they got guite animated. 

Prof. Hill said that he did not understand it to be a fundamental! 
principle that one did not get benefit unless he liked the work he 
did. As to Dr. Robinson’s remark about taking a run over the 
hills, Prof. Hill said his experience in Albany in the winter had 
not been such as to warrant him in undertaking to run over the 
hills. He found it required all his effortsand ingenuity to be able 
to walk in Albany in the winter, 


WHAT ARE THE GENEKAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION ¢ 


Dr. Sheldon said there were no general principles upon which 
educators agreed. Ideas first, words afterwards, he advo- 
cated. He finds, however, that in text books this principle is 
reversed. Words first; ideas afterwards. In most of the teach- 
ings this was the method employed. Words and ideas are so 
closely related that some philosophers claim that we can not 
think, or reason, or follow up a continued or related line o 
ideas without language. Dr. Sheldon said that the child before 
being able to speak had thoughts and ideas, A man who has 
never spoken bad ideas, thoughts. In the lecture room the lecture 
first and the illustration afterward was the rule employed. It al) 
ought to be reversed. 

President Webster, of Union College, was called upen. He 
often felt he said that the attempt was being made in these latter 
days to train all sorts of men in some one way. He believed in 
filling up the children. Fat the young things. He didn’t care a 
copper whether they understood it or not. He would fill the child 
up with the multiplication table so that a part of it stuck out of 
his mouth. This may not be a generally accepted principle but 
it was a generally accepted principle so far as he was concerned. 
If a child asks questions tell bim he is impertinent. Dr. Webster 
did not know whether he was talkinz seriously or not. He 
certainly did not ask to speak. [We trust, for the honor of edu- 
cation in New York, that he was not inearnest.—Eprrors, } 

Prof. White, of Cazenovia, thought if Dr. Sheldon could see how 
his principle worked in the hands of a less able teacher than him- 
self he would drop it. He could not see the propriety of any rule 
at all. He beheved the memory an important faculty of the mind 
and ought to be cultivated. Memory supports the judgment and 
supplies material for the reason. It is a hard thing to require a 
pupil to formulate a rule before he has learned the use of words. 

Dr. Hoose said we were at sixes and sevens on education. He 
could not get it out of his mind that the shell is not a part of the 
egg, that the hide and hair are not a part of the ox. One of the 
first things that ought to be done with children is to teach them a 
‘vocabulary, if they are expected to become proficient seholars. 
‘There ought to be a time in childhood when a boy should enjoy 
unalloyed liberty. If a boy wants to stand on his head, let him 
stand on his head. [f you don’t like his looks don’t look at him. 
Ifa girl wants to climb a tree, let her climba tree. Let the child 
learn the process. 

} Prof. Wiiliams, professor of pedagogy in Cornell University , 





carry out physical exercises when the pupils have no heart in it. - 
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Prof. Irving B. Smith, of Warsaw, Prof. Black, of Schuylerville 
and others participated in the discussion. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE TO MAKE TEACHING BETTER ? 

The work accomplished, under this head, is very well summed 
up in the report of Prof. W. D. Graves, of Dethi, chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, which were submitted at Saturday 
morning’s session and adopted : 

Resolved : First—That this association recognizes the import 
ance of the systematic consideration of current events as a regu- 
lar exercise, either daily or weekly, by the academic schools of 
the state. 

Second—That it is desirable that the colleges of the state 
arrange a uniform preparatory course tending to their scientific 
and technical course, and that the regents of the university make 
such changes in advanced regents’ examinations as shall cover 
this course and grant a college entrance diploma for the comple- 
tion of the same. 

Third—Thit it appears desirable to transfer the management of 
the teachers’ classes to the department of public instruction, and 
that the courses of instruction of the teachers’ classes and normal 
schools be made to harmonize. 

Fourth—That regular physical training is a feature that should 
be recognized and encouraged in all secondary schools. 

Fifth—That in view of the diversity of opinion existing with 
regard to the introduction of sight translation in the regular 
examinations in Latin and Greek it is recommended that the 
principals of the academic schools give the matter their carefui 
consideration with a view to future definite action. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 

Mary V. Lee, M. D., illustrated her exercise by means of a hu- 
man skeleton and a cat skeleton. She stated that in her classes 
dogs were frequently dissected, and that her young women 
teacher scholars got to think no more about it than if they were 
carving turkey, duck, or chicken, on a holiday. 

The committee on geography reported through Prof. Farr, of 
Glens Falls, that in their opinion far too much time was spent on 
geography in schools. 

Prof. H. A. Taylor, of Canandaigua, was appointea a committee 
of one to confer with a committee of one from the school com- 
missioners, a representative of the department of public instruc- 
tion, and the assistant secretary of the board of regents, in regard 
to a revision of the school register. 

OFFICERS. 

President—C. T. B. Smith, of Lansingburg; Vice-President— 
Gardner Fuller, of Batavia ; Secretary and Treasurer—A. C. Hill, 
of Havana; Executive Committee—George A. Bacon, of Syra- 
cuse, W. P. Thompson, of Auburn, and B. G. Clapp, of Fulton. 


(Note.—Some points omitted in this report will be addedin a 
future issue of the JoURNAL.—EDITORs.) 





THE EASTERN OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association, 


“was held at Newcomerstown November 30. A paper was read by 
, Supt. B. T. Jones, of Bellaire. He said that the state of Ohio had 


not a superintendent within her borders who had advanced a 
single idea in education worthy of commendation. He claimed 
that the great object of the average superintendent seemed to be 
to increase his salary, even at the expense of the hardworking 
teachers. He also said that,as far as he knew, not one super- 
intendent possessed a library of fifty professional books, and he 
asserted that it for two years they were to read books on the 
science of education and teaching, each one would find himself 
drifting toward the “new education."”” Supt. H. W. Compton 
addressed a thousand persons upon “ The Industrial Problem in 
Education.” There were three hundred teachers in attendance. 





CONNECTICUT. 


The Christmas exercises at Union free school, Port Chester, No. 
4, were held on Thursday. A large number of the parents and 
friends of the pupiis were present. 

The new mayor of New Haven, Mr. Henry F. Peck, has been a 
member of the board of education for a long term of years. 

Superintendent 8. T. Dutton, has been invited to deliver an ad- 
dress on “ Education and Crime” at the next meeting of the 
American Social Science Association, of which Hon. Francis 
Wayland is president 

Principal C. F. Carroll. of the state normal school, has been 
severely sick for several weeks. 


MISSOURI. 


The Missouri Valley Teachers’ Association met at Harrison- 
ville, Dec. 27, 28 1888. The following subjects were discussed . 
“Music asa Factor in Intellectua] Growth,” Prof. R. P. Rider, 
Liberty ; “ Spontaneous Creation,” Dr.8.8. Laws; “‘ The Status of 
the Public Schools of Missouri,” State Superintendent W. E. Cole- 
man. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


A meeting of ladies and gentlemen interested in the establish- 
ment of a woman's annex at Columbia College was held last week. 
Ex-Judge Neah Davis presided, and Mrs. A. Meyer and Joseph H. 
Choate made addresses. At the suggestion of Mr. Choate a com- 
mittee was appointed to devise a scheme for the organization and 
conduct of the annex. 

The conditions under which the trustees have agreed to the 
establishment of a woman’s annex are: That the building shall be 
acquired by friends of the movement, and without pecuniary aid 
from the college; shall be held and managed by an incorporated 
association, and shall be used for instruction only ; that the pro- 
fessors and instructors shall be taken exclusively from these em- 
ployed at Columbia College, and that after the annex has been in 
operation four years, the college may terminate all connection 
with {t upon proper notice if ‘the annex is not found to work 
satisfactorily. 


Mie Grace H, Dodge presided st the monthly meeting of the 
Superintend- 


woman's conference last week in Association Hall. 
ent W. R. Stocking, of the Blackwell's island workhouse, made ap 


address on the character of that institution and its inmates. 
About fifty per cent., Mr. Stocking said, of those who were sent 
to the vvorkhouse were on sentence of ten days or Jess. A great 
portion of these were discharged before the expiration of their 
terms. One of the improvements of the workhouse manage- 
ment that could be made would be the reduction of the number 
of short sentences by making the sentences cumulative. A second 
correction for a misdemeanor might be made to incur three 
months’ time, a third six months, and a fourth one year. Another 
remedy would be to curtail the power of discharge by placing that. 
power in the hands of the commissioners of charity and correc- 
tion, they to act on the recommendation of a committee which 
should consider individual cases. Such cases should be considered 
not only in regard to their record at the institution, but also as to 
their family relations outside. 

Mr. Stocking said that since January 1, 1888, 11,990 men and 
10,220 women had been received in the institutions; 900 of these 
were boys and 200 were girls under twenty-one years. In four- 
teen years there had been 141,823 males and 139,059 females under 
the control of the city in these institutions, and the present cost 
of 14,000 inmates was about 16 cents a day. 





At the meeting of the board of education on January 9, a new 
president will be elected. J. Edward Simmons, who now holds 
the office, is a candidate for re-election, but it is reported that he 
will be opposed by a number of the members, including those 
who have just been appointed by Mayor Hewitt. “Iam a candi- 
date for re-election,” said Mr. Simmons recently, “‘ that is, unless 
there is some good reason to show that I should not be. [ am not 
particularly anxious for the place, and I doubt whether my duties 
will permit me to remain much longer in the board. As to the 
statement that Mayor Hewitt is opposed to me, and desires to see 
me defeated, I do not think there is any truth init. He isa gen- 
tleman, and he does not work in that way. Mr. Simmons wil] 
probably be re-elected. 





The school trustees of the Tenth ward have nominated Miss C, 
H. Murdock, as principal of Primary School No. 10. The trustees 
have been divided over this nomination, and have been at a 
deadlock for three months. Miss C. V. Davis was nominated for 
principal of Grammar School No. 7, from which Miss Banker re- 
signed last month. Both these nominations will come before the 
board of education at its regular meeting for confirmation. 
Trustee Baltes, whose vote for Miss Murdock in the board broke 
the deadlock, reeently said that the report that he had been in- 
tluenced by religious or political considerations in his action was 
entirely untrue. Miss Murdock has been for twenty years a 
teacher in the school, and her appointment is in the line of pro- 
motion. 





Prof. John F Woodhull, of the College for the Training of 
Teachers, will begin bis second course of Saturday morning lec- 
tures to teachers at 9 University Place, New York City, on Jan. 5. 

The purpose of this course will be to show how elementary 
physics may be taught in grammar, and high school grades ex- 
perimentally by means of home-made apparatus. The lectures 
will begin at 10 a.M., and will be followed by a period of labora- 
tory instruction continuing until 12 m. 


-e- 


BROOKLYN. 








The annua! report of Joseph C. Hendrix, president of the board 
of education, was made public recently. It shows that the 
receipts of the department of instruction for the year ending 
November 30 were $2,623,028, and the expenditures were $2,175,247, 
an increase of $145,744 over the previous year. For the coming 
year the city has appropriated $1,536,085, a decrease of $226,293. 
The largest item of decrease is in the appropriations tor new build- 
ings, and on this subject the report says: 

The needs of 1889 will not be more than met by the buildings 
now under way, and building should commence early in 1889 for 
the three succeeding years. The appropriation of $100,000 by the 
city for 1889 is already included in the amount of pending con- 
tracts, and before the close of this year plans will be ordered for 
buildings requiring the entire amount of $400,000, fer which bonds 
have been authorized by the legislature. These buildings will not 
be finished before 1890, by which time the demand of an increase 
of two years’ more growth of the city will be upon us. The 
extent of this demand cannot be foretold. 

Since January 1, 1888, five new schools have been organized, and 
an addition to one school has been opened, providing eighty-six 
new ciass-rooms, and 4,922 seats. Tbe total present accommoda- 
tion for pupils is placed at 78,857. In September and October, 
1887, 1,354 children were excluded from the schools for lack of 
accommodation, and in the same months this year, 1,201. The 
sanitary condition of the schools is thus discussed : 

The work of improving bad school-room accommodations has 
been held to be of importance, as well as that of providing addi- 
tional seats. All of the demand for extra seats at this dute might 
have been fully provided for if the beard had permitted many 
school-rooms to remain unfit for occupancy, and had confined 
itself to building cheaper buildings in the growing parts of the 
city, and filling them as the old buildings were filled. The lack of 
school-room for five and six year old pupils is a benefit compared 
with the existence of a primary school-room, almost unventilated, 
contaizing a hundred children, its hot air loaded with organic 
contamination, depressing the physical and mental energy, and 
filling the body with seeds of disease. 

The report also suggests that evening schools be devoted to the 
instruction of Scandinavians, Poles, Italians, and others of foreign 
birth in need of instruction in the English language, and theg goes 
on to say: 

Tn certain quarters of the city there is already developing a pro- 
blem of the educrtion of children, who know only a few words of 
our language, and this problem is made more difficult by the ten- 
dency of emigrants to swarm into neighborhoods by nationalities. 





Our New Cuivus Rares for the ScHOOL JOURNAL for 
1889: 2 new subscriptions, $4.50; 1 new subscription 
and 1 renewal, $4.50; 5 new subscriptions, $10.00; 1 
renewal and 4 new subscriptions, $10.00. 





LETTERS. 





258. A SUGGESTION.—“ But there are a few of them, the 
Rip Van Winkles of the profession, who if a free copy of 
Webster’s Dictioaary was offered would not send a postal 
card to order it.”” I quote the above from your columns. 
A teacher ought not to write for the copy, first, on the 
score of independence : second, the publishers would ex- 
pect him to be ready to help any scheme of theirs. Pub- 
lishers are wiser than serpents and, I swppose, more harm- 
less than doves. 

Minnesota, Supt. A. W. RANKIN, 

259. WHERE ARE THEY ?—What becomes of all these 
“highly trained minds,” ground out through examina- 
tions, that M1. Harrison talks about in the Nineteenth 
Century? Are they becoming the leadersin thought in 
England? Are they the great brainy fellows in the front 
rank of progress ’—the Gladstones, Disraelis, Pitts, Henry 
Eighths, Shakespeares, Walter Scotts, Byrons, etc., or are 
they the other class spoken of in your editorial found so 
abundantly in the teacher’s line of work ? 

We are having an immense amount of examinations, 
and hot-house forcing, and yet have constant complaint of 
the woeful ignorance of teachers. What is the matter ? 

Springfield, Mo, J. FAIRBANKS. 


260. THE MAGNETIC PoLES.—Who discovered the magnate 
poles, and where are they located ? D 


On June 1, 1831, Commander James Clark Ross, attached 
to the Arctic exploring expedition commanded by Capt., 
afterward Sir James Ross, discovored the magnetic north 
pole in latitude 70° 5' 17" north, longitude 96° 46’ 45" west 
from Greenwich. A few years later Sir James Ross, from 
investigations made by himself, determined that the mag- 
netic south pole was in 154° east longitude, 75° 30’ south 
latitude. 


261. THe [nrITIALS H. W. H.—Who wrote, about thirty years 
ago, over the initials H. W. H.? H. M. 

Henry William Herbert, also known as Frank Forrester. 
He was the son of the Hon. and Very Rev. William Her- 
bert, Dean of Manchester, was born in London, April 7, 
1807, and came to this country in 18381. He married and 
lived near Newark, N. J,, writing books on field sports, 
until May 17, 1858, when he killed himself. 


262. CORRECTIONS.—Problem No. 2 under Arithmetic, 
page 125 of December TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, requires a dif_ 
ferent answer than the one given, unless a secondary 
meaning of the word “either’’ be taken. The problem 
surely should be definite in terms. The phrase, “ exclu- 
Sive of either day named,” renders it doubtful. 

The author of the poetical quotation under Grammar is 
not Prentiss. Sargent 8. Prentiss was a distinguished and 
very eloquent Mississippi lawyer and nota poet. George 
D. Prentice was editor of the Louisville Journal, and a 
poet and wit. The latter was the author of the extract. 
This error is growing more frequent as we pass further 
away in time from these men. Not long since, in another 
State, a derivation of “ affect”? was used instead of one of 
“effect.” 


Dakota. W. H. H. BEADLE. 


ANSWERS. 


(Question ih) —the teaching of phonics is, first of all, invaluable 
as a means of physical development, requiring an erect yp 
expanses t 3 deep inspiration, power to manage and econo- 

lt brings into play the abdominal, gy | 
and Soa teeta musvles, as well as the muscles of the jaws, yt 
tongue. It cultivates the prompt, easy, energetic action 0 these 
muscles, resulting in ready, smooth, bh, and melodious etteraness fn in 
round, reciting, singing, or talking. It enables one to pro- 

ounce without hesitation, long or uncommon words, and is a 
great aid in learning the pronunciation of foreign languages. It 
cultivates the wey not only for discrimination of sounds, but pitch 
= inflection. a means of discipline in the school-room it is of 

immense vale, a a spirited drill in vowels and consonants taking 
ane ose of, ons pesemy lishing better results than any a 

r punishing could 4 ask not, What are the advanta 
teaphing phonics? but rather, Is there any cther one line o work 
which possesses so many ? Cc. B. 


(Question 149.)—-The poem is entitled ‘ Labor is Wentie. and 
was written by Frances Sargent Osgooc ood. BL 


(Question 122.)—It would seem es if nothing is the object com- 
t, and that elae meaning more would be an adjective modi- 
ing nothing. 
_ on 123.)—Certainly; but not government officials, who 
elsewhere. 
(Question 12%4.)—No; any more than we in Germany should be 
compelled to speak German entirely. 
(Question 125.)—What harm will result, if he continues ? 


( ion 128.)—(a) Both together—See Word Method. (b) 
Not learning alone ; mapa correctly. 





(Question 130. auiieal chenges & slowly. R., -. by show- 
tm, sy + t 4s til 
fualls iis or by gradual Gores ~ shold it aaa Ror 


(Question 131.)—Refuse to notice them until they address you 
ae a eae aoe hands. 
Second Milo, N G. E, M. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE First THREE YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. By Bernard 
Perez. With an Introduction by James Sully. New 
York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. $1.50. 


There is a growing interest among educators to under- 
stand the early development of the mind. How do chil- 





dren acquire knowledge? How is it that they learn to its 


think, to judge, to reason, to imagine, to know, to compre- 
hend? Atone time we see a group of children in school 


with little knowledge; in a few years they oceupy the 1 


place of the farmer the merchant, the lawyer, the phy- 
sician, and the teacher himself. How has this trans- 
formation been_wrought? The way to answer these in- 

uiries is to study the child himself; to begin with him at 
the beginning, and to watch his methods, and to write 
them down. This was done by the author, a very acute 
observer, and thus we have this most interesting volume. 
It must be remembered that the observations here made 
were confined to the first three years, and that a number 
of children were attentively observed. The development 
of the sentiments, of veracity, imitation, credulity, and 
the will are shown. ‘The attention and memory are 
any seen at work. The association, the imagination 
he judgment, comparison, the constructive instinct and 
the idea of beauty, are all noticed in their germinal form. 
This book will dispel the illusion that children are born 
with minds on which anything can be stamped. pny 
are born with every faculty in germ ; none are ever added. 
Hence is derived the cardinal principle of modern educa- 
tion, that the teacher can only watch and direct the spon- 
taneous movements of the child’s mind. The study of a 
child’s mental growth is of the utmost pe to the 
teacher. Thus he learns how the youn ing proceeds 
in groping its way out of darkness into light. us Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel became able to so postountly affect the 
education of pa age I closely considering the direction 
which children’s activity spontaneously follows. If the 
teacher watches the ways of the child, he will see that the 
analysis, comparison, etc., come into play under the stimu- 
lating influence of astrong external impression. There 
are teachers that desire to understand the supreme neces- 
sity of training the senses and the faculty of observation, 
to know what objects bring the child most pleasure, to 
know how he attains to the condition of knowledge. This 
volume is written to be of service to the inquirer; it will 
show what kind of teaching is founded on philosophy, and 
what on custom. It will set many to look fito their meth- 
ods to see if — are dictated by Mother Nature. This 
volume has a valuable index, the references under child, 
for example, number over 30. It is handsomely printed, 
durably bound, and will be a treasure, not only for pri- 
mary and kindergarten teachers, but every student of the 
psychology of the child’s mind. 


A1MS AND METHODS IN CLASSICAL Stupy. By William 
ener Hale. Boston: Ginn & Company. 47 pp. 
20 cents. 


This neatly prepared pamphlet contains the address of 
Professor Hale, as delivered at the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Classical and High School Teachers’ Association 
in Boston, and is especially suited to classical students. 


TRAUMEREIEN MARCHEN. von Richard Leander. Selected, 
Edited and Annotated by Alphonse N. Van Daell. 
Boston ;: D. C. Heath & Co. 103 pp. 


The stories found in this pamphlet, one of ‘‘ Heath’s 
German Series,”’ are written in good, easy German prose, 
and may well be used in beginners’ or intermediate 
classes. 


MOLLY BIsHop’s FAMILY. By Catherine Owen. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The River- 
side Press, Cambridge. 285 pp. $1.00. 


This book is not at all a story or novel, as some might 
think from its title, but, on the contrary, it is full of the 
most every-day common sense, and ye [he way 
in which Mrs. Bishop brought up her family, is not, the 
author states, a theory merely, but an experience. In the 
book are found some of Mrs. Bishop’s excellent recipes, 
for she was a notable housekeeper; her way of managing 
her children—and a variety of her other very sensible plans 
have been used by the author to produce, with her we 
known, skillful pen, a most interesting book. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LANGUAGE. With Illustrations. Vol. 10. Cosmography 
—Derby. New York: John B, Alden, Publisher. 640 
pp. Cloth, 50 cents ; half Morocco, 65 cents. 


The issue of the tenth volume of this most useful and 
comprehensive little cyclo a, shows how well the pub- 
lisher is keeping his open se, which was, to send out one 
volume monthly. This number contains about one hun- 
dred illustrations, and some of the articles are surprisingly 
extended,—for instance, Cotton occupies twenty 
Darwin and Darwinian Theory, seventeen pages, reeds 
and Confessions, five pages, and so on. When com lete, 
this will be one of the most valuable publications, and one 
of its great charms is, that its low price places it within 
the bounds of every one who ever uses a cyclopedia. 


From FLAG To FLAG. A Woman’s Adventures and Ex- 

pospenees in the South Daring the War, in Mexico, and 

uba. By Eliza McHatton-Ripley. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 296 pp. $1.00, 


_ The yor covered by this narrative are full of stirring 
interest. The first pages describe a plantation home in 
Louisiana. Then follows chapter after chapter, in which 
the distress and horror of the Civil Wear are seen, and 
where pathos and humor are mingled, showing also how 
the author bore apart in the exciting times, and did in 
reality fly from flag to flag. 


EATING FOR STRENGTH; or, Food and Diet in their Rela- 
tion to Health and Work, Together with Several Hun- 
dred Recipes for Wholesome Foods and Drinks. By M. 
L. Holbrook, M.D. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 
236 pp. 72 cents. 


The object of this volume is to present the most recent 
facts of science, in a way to make them valuable for 
actual use, in daily life. The right relation of the various 
kinds of foods to the needs of th> body, have been fully 
oat a — — have yok 

ust how much of each particular 8 1 in order 
to provide the body with the required amount or proteids. 
drates, and fats. These Tables have been pre 


being of practical value. Out of the multitude of recipes 
given for wholesome foods and drinks, enough can be 
selected by the use of which a longer and more comforta- 
ble life may be induced. 


BEHIND CLOSED Doors. By Anna Katherine Green. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 523 pp. $1.00. 

Any one who remembers the intensely interesting story 
of “‘ The Leavenworth Case,” — author of this volume 
may be vell prepared for the ination found in each of 


written, and chains the reader’s attention until the last. 
ted characters and scenes are most striking and life- 
e. 


FORWARD FoREVER! A Response to Lord Tennyson’s 
“ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,”” Heaven on Earth 
and Other Poems. BY William J. Shaw, The Poet Her- 
mit. New York: ‘owler and Wells Co. 34 pp. 
cents. 

The “ other poems,” found in this little book are ‘“‘ Stand 

Fast,” and ‘‘The Evening Hour,’ making in all a neat, 

square little chaplet of thirty-four pases. 


DER ZwWERG NASE. Marchen von Wilhelm Hauff. With 
a Sketch of the Author’s Life. Boston: Charles H. Kil- 
born, Publisher, 5 Somerset Street. 38 pp. 15 cents. 


Uniform with “The Story of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves,” this volume contains an interesting story, one of 
a group called Der Scheik von Alessandria und seine 
Sklaven. The language is simple, and the style sprightly. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES. By Oscar Brown- 
ing. New York and Chicago; E. L. Kellogg & Co. 50 
cents. 


This is an enlarged edition of a work that contains much 
valuable historical matter relating to education. It 
forms No. 8 of the “:Reading Circle Library.” It contains 
new features, four in number: 1. Each chapter is ana- 
bane 2A index of subjects. 3. A g sketch of 

cebel is given, pointing out his educational discoveries. 
4. The American common school is described. For 
American teachers the last was much needed. The founda- 
tion ideas, the influence of Pestalozzi and Froebel on these 
ideas, and the school of to-day, are all carefully sketched. 
The index of subjects is unusually full and will aid in 
making it a volume that can be used as a text-book on the 
history of education. By the addition of the article on 
Freebel, it is quite complete for this purpose. 


THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. Based on Webster’s Una- 
brid Dictionary. A Guide to Correct Pronunciation. 
By William Henry P. Phyfe. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 366 
pp. $1.25. 

The object of this volume is, (1) to supply a knowledge 
of the elementary sounds and the diacritical mar 
representing them ; (2) to familiarize the student with the 
combinations of letters used in representing sounds ; (3) 
to teach distinct articulation, by means of the phonetic 
analysis of words; and (4) to furnish carefully prepared 
lessons in words often mispronounced. For this purpose 
the book has been divided into three parts : I. Introduc- 
tory Lessons on Sounds and their S is. II. Drills on 
the Elementary Sounds and in Phonetic Analysis of 
Words III. Twenty-four hundred Words Often pro- 
nounced. Under these heads the subject is most thorough- 
ly discussed, making the volume one of much value, 
especially to teachers. 


OvuGHT TEXT-BOOKS TO BE SUPPLIED GRATUITOUSLY TO 
ALL CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? By Homer B. 
nS Published by 8S. R. Winchell & Co. Chicago, 

. 23pp. 10 cents. 

This subject has been well discussed in a paper read at 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association in Decem- 
ber, 1878, supplemented by remarks before the National 
Educational Association in July, 1888, by Professor 
Sprague. Both papers appear in this pamphlet. 


REPORTS. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF SCHOOLS FOR 


F 
Urau TERRITORY, for the years 1886-7. Hon. P. 8S. Williams, | M 


Superintendent. 


The notable features ure a denouncement of Utah’s schoo) 
buildings, and an ap that the sins of Mormonism be taught in 
the ecbeckn, as an in eradicating the evil. 


FourtTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, STATE OF MINNESOTA, FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS 
mayene JuLy 31, 1885 and 1886. Twenty-third report in the 
series. 


The above occupies nearly 300 pages, a special feature the 
lengthy statements of the Tasiows county neem en ete = hay 
ing the state report. A notable feature of the school system of 
this state, is the careful grading and promotions from the junior 
to high-school or university classes, much on the same principle 
as the state regents’ system, of New York. A drawback to educa~ 
sean aR = gn cg’ pane in districts which - 
popula’ most entire y foreigners, a reentage 
whom seem to have little sympathy with state tions. The 
report also recommends free text-books and supplies, the im 
peoveness and beautifying of school-houses, 
industrial education, and the abolishing of district school-boards 
in favor of the township system. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Joun C. BuckBEE’s & Co’s recent Bay “First Lessons 
in English,” is receiving many flattering notices from press and 


educators. 
TicKNOR & Co. have issued a translation of Gen. Regis de 
Trobriand’s book, “ Four Years in the Army of the Potomac.” 
LeE & SHEPARD announce a volume on the mistresses of 
White House, from “ Lady Washington to Mrs. Cleveland.” 


8. C. Greaas & Co. offer to the public an excellent little work, 
“Wit and Humor,” by William Matthews. 


THE SORIBNERS have published a nevy edition of William Elliot 
Gritlis’ work on “ Corea, the Hermit Nation.” 


A.S. BARNEs & Co. will add the story of President Cleveland’s 
administration to their U. 8. history, after March 4. 


D. C. Heats & Co. announce that Mr. A. J. George, who edited 
“ Wordsworth’s Prelude ” Pee: has in ———— to 

published early in 1889, * oted Poems” of ordsworth, com- 

eames yrics, son odes, narrative poems, as are 

rea te for a thorough understanding of the genius of the great 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Januury TREASURE-TROVE magazine has, am its illustra- 

Gevwinns ie Ciay Ms Resons seb by 5: A. Feraud, of the 

some views in San portraits of the Shah 

of P and of the poet Aldrich, and scenes at the horse-show. 


Some valuable on '‘ How to Receive Visitors in the 





Sse 
especially for this work. and are full of interest, oo well eal 


School,” are i in the 75 new pages in the new edition of 


is perhaps the best detective story ever | 





Shaw and Donnell’s School Devices. E. L. Kellogg & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 


Assistant Superintendent N. A. Calkins, of New York City, so 
well known by his standard books on “ Object Teaching,” has in 
ay a httle volume for teachers on “ Ear and Voice Culture,” to 

published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York and Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school. The Sunday-school—Its 
Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher 
Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. By . Clay Trum- 

ull. Editor of Sunday School Times. Philadelphia: John D. 
Wattles. = 

Tales of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. By 
TS ie Vere Farrington. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Indiana—A Redemption from Slavery. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


The Advance-Guard of Western Civilization. By James R. Gas- 


25| more. New York: D. Appleton Co. $1.50. 


Stories of Persons and Places in America. By Helen Ainslie 
Smith. Illustrated. New York: George Routledge & Sons. $1.50. 

A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott. M.A.,LLD. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Universal Language. By Alexander J. Ellis, F. R. S.,a vice 
president of Philological Society, London. 

Jewish Mythology as Applied to the Coming of the Messiah. By 
Thos. F. Page, Laconia, N. H. 

Annual Catalogue of Assembly Lecture Bureau, Cincinnati, O. 

n of 1888-89. J. L. Shearer, manager. 

Bulletin of Agricultural Experiment Station, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 17. August, 1888. 

Senate Document, No. 3,329. Submitted by Mr. Chace, July 18, 
1888. A report of pre’ ent classification of mai] matter and rates 
of postage. 

Graded Course of Study for Shelby County Normal Institute, 
Harian, fowa, August 6, 1888. Freeman Swift, county super- 
intendent. 

Live Topics in Education. No. 1. Ought Text-Books to be 
Supplied Gratuitously to all Children in the Public Schools? By 
Homer B. Sprague. 

Catalogue of A.ery Normal Institute, Charleston, 8. C., 1888. 
Morrison A. Holmes, principal. 

Publications of the Gate of Pennsylvania. Political Econ- 
omy and Public Law Series. No.8: Ground Rents in Philadel- 

hia, by Edward }. Allinson and Boies Penrose, members of the 

hiladelphia bar. 

Minutes of the C‘eneral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, 1887. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

Annual Report of the Trade and Commerce of the City of 
Duluth, 1888. Duluth Chamber of Commerce, Hon. M. R. Bald- 
win, president. 

Proceedings of the McCracken County Colored Teachers’ [nsti- 
tute, August, 1888. Prof. C. H. Brooks, conductor. 

Plan of Propose! Academy and High School, Saco, Me. Calvin 
Stevens, architect, Portland, Me. 

Forty-second Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, October, 1858. C. L. Ames, president. 

De ment of Public Instruction, Territory of Dakota. Circu- 
lar No. 16: Pertaining to Institutes. By Board of Education. 

SS) hes by Warner Miller, No.1. Chart of Elocutionary Drill. 
T. B. Browning, M.A. (From the proceedings of the Canadian 
Institute.) 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of the Durango (Colo.) Schools. J. H. Smith, Super- 


intendent. 


The Common School Laws of Kentucky, 1888. Edited and 
published by Hon. Jos. Desha Pickett, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Annual Catalogue and Circular of the Harrisburg, (Va.) Graded 
School. Chas. G. Maphis, Principal. 


MAGAZINES. 


Senator Morrill contributes to the January Forum a paper on 
that subject, that is uppermost in the minds of Americans, ‘“* The 
Annexation of Canada.” Apropos of the Sackville West inci- 
dent, President Angell has pre an historical review of the 
recalling and dismissing of ministers of our government, and by 
it. James Parton writes of “‘ Defeated Presidential Candidates.” 
Leonard Wooisey n treats of pension } Jation under the 
title of “‘A Raid upon the Treasury.” The Popular Science 

for January has among other articles: “The Guiding 
Needle of an Iron Ship,” by Lieutenant Commander T. A. Lyons, 
U. S. N.; House drainage from Various Points of View,” by 
John S. Billings, M.D., U. 8. A.; “Town Life as a Cause of De- 
pes by G. B. Barron, M.D.;” Geniusand Talent,” by Grant 
len; “Science and its Accusers,” by W. D. Le Suer. In 
looking over the attractive pages of the January Magazine of 
Art, we find a description ot “* 4g ae = Laverpool Cor- 
poration Collection,” “ Expressions in pery,”’ and a full-page 
engraving of Homo spermpcans® statue ot Ven. Gordon, erected 
in Trafalgar, Square. The frontispiece is a spirited photo- 
gravure by R. Caton Woodville, called “Saving the Guns at 
Mainward. The Magazine of American History tor January 
Landmarks,” a description of Wash- 
ington Heights, New York; “ Winters in Quebec,” “ Revolutions 
in Spanish America,” “* The Will ot the People,” Slavery in New 
Hampshire,” and “ The First Theatre in America.” 
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The Sunny Side. 


Enough has been written on the subject of consumption to 
make even a well man morbid and apprehensive. 

But this has al! been in its discouraging aspect. 

Now, we are led, or more exactly s; ing, Compound Oxygen 
ui us to say cheerful things. 

owever, better than all we can possibly say, are the words of 

our patients, or we might say, our ez-patients, for they are 
relieved or cured now. 

Observe the comfort and encouragement in the following brief 
extracts. 








PORTAGE, W1s., Jan. 30, 1888. 

“My wife has bcen taking your Compound Oxygen for over two 

years for consumption, and has derived much benefit from its 

use. In fact I think she would have died long ago but for it.” 

H. D. JAMEs. 
LitrLe Rock, ARK., March 30, 1888. 

“T am happy to inform you that I am of the opinion that your 
Compound Oxygen saved my life.” Mr. J. T. BAILEY. 
Nasuva, N. H., Feb. 14, 1888. 

“T commenced your Compound Oxygen Treatment the last. 


be | of August, 1887, and was happily surprised to find that at the end 


of one month I was almost entirely relieved. 
Mrs. 8. K. DaGoert. 
ATHENS, OHIO, Feb. 29, 1888, 
“The effects of the Compound Oxygen T ment in my case 
were wonderful. [ feel very confident that | owe life to the 
Compound Oxygen.” ’ - .+. Mrs. M. E. WARDEN. 


For further iniormation regarding Compound Oxygen, send for 
‘our broch of pages, coateming he full history of the 
0! 





ure 200 
treatment and a record of cures in some very-int cases. 
The brochure will be sent free of charge, to “7 one ad 
Drs. STARKEY & F ALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.:; or 


Montgomery St,, San 
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NOW READY THE NOW READY 


‘TEACHERS’ PSYCHOLOGY 


By Pror. A. S. Wetcu, Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, lowa., formerly Pres. of the Mich. Normal School, Cloth, 
12mo0, 300 pp. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; by mail, 10 cts, extra. 


There are two great reasons why every teacher in the country should buy this hook : 








_(1.) Educating is a psychological business. The teacher is doing a psychological work. Hence the need of the study of the mind and its 
workings. This is being done now by thousands of teachers. Many have purchased Dr. Allen's little book called “Minp Srupigs ror Youne 
TEacueErs,” or Dr. Welch's “TaLKs on PsycHoLoGy” \50 cts. each). This book will lead them further on. ; 

(2.) This book is written by one, who as a teacher, institute conductor, president of a normal school (Mich, 15 years), president of college 
(Iowa, for many years) has shown himself to be a thoughtful student of education. He has made the volume one that will aid the teacher in carry- 
ing forward the school-room work in accordance with mind laws. So great has been the interest created that 1,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN ORDERED IN 
ADVANCE Of publication. One lady in New York State orders 17 copies As many subscribers are making inquiries on psychological points, we 
feel certain that they will find this book just what they want. And hence we make this 


REMARKABLE OFFER: 


Cut this Blank out and fill it out carefully and return to us. Any subscriber to the Schoo. Journat whose sub- 
scription is paid to Jan. 1, 1889, can have this volume sent to 
him for inspection if he signs and returns the blank here. If 





Seveed wath poee afl PE PARE %~'' ees 188 on examination he finds it what he wants, he is to remit at once 
$1.00 and 10 cts. for postage ; if he does not want it he is to re 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York, turn it post-paid to us within ten days after receiving it. Those 


wishing to take advantage of this offer must cut out this slip, 
Please send mea copy of Wetcu’s TEACHERS’ PsvcHOLOGY fill it out carefully and send it to us at once. First come, first 
served. Send to our New York office only. 


or examination. I hereby agree either to remit you $1.10 by re- 

ke y ag J § v Subscribers who are in arrears can secure a copy of 

turn mail for the book. or r ; id i : Wetcn’s PsycHoLocy for examination by paying their subscrip- 
fe he, elurn it, postpaid, ai good order, - tion when they send the order, Each copy will be mailed ina 


t ‘ ; . ; thi. : : strong, paste-board case, in which it is to be returned if not 
pas eboard case in which I recetved it within 10 days of its receipt. wanted. We expect to have 10,000 applications for this book 


, before March 1, and we are sure that it will be so valuable that 
EEE tne a cei — eri et -| det onieiiceenaatiens ith Go teeumnadh 


viens SRT AEE EE Sata rend All orders for examination copies must be sent to our 


New York office. 


A GREAT OFRFER! 


THE NEW CARPENTER ORGAN 














MODEL FOR 1889. 


Given for 18 new names for the JOURNAL, or 36 new names for the INSTITUTE, or 40 new names 
for TREASURE-TROVE; or for $10 cash and 9 new names for the JOURNAL, 
or 20 new names to the other papers. 


These premiums are offered only to old subscribers to the INSTITUTE or SCHOOL JOURNAL or TREASURE-TROVE, 
who are now regularly receiving either paper for sending us new subscribers. 
No premium is given to a subscriber for subscribing, viz: no person sending his own name can have a premium. 


Those ordering in January will receive FREE a handsome, full-sized Walnut Organ Bench 
and an Instruction Book. 


Where is the school that cannot make good use of an organ? We have at last found one beautiful and durable 
at a low price. We first offered this premium in the Oct. INSTITUTE and have sent out a number as premiums 
already. We offer it specially to encourage teachers to form clubs for TREASURE-TROVE, our beautiful magazine for 
young people and the family. This remarkably interesting and instructive paper is taken by thousands of INsTITUTE 
tan Ee because it helps them in their school work. Nearly every one of our subscribers could raise a club and 
secure this beautiful organ as a premium for home or school use. Remember this organ is not a toy, but a durable, 
thoroughly made instrument, as well made in every way as a Mason & Hamlin or Estey, and guaranteed by the 
makers and ourselves. 

Description.—The Case is made of solid black walnut, beautifully tinished and polished. This organ contains 
the Carpenter Improved Organ Action, and has the same warrant that is given with all the Organs of this 
popular maker. 

The bellows have a large om. The reeds are best quality, and correct in tone. One set reeds, forty-nine m 
all. This is a full four-octave ee of forty-nine keys. The Companion Organ is especially adapted for 
the rendering of all school music, popular songs an choruses, for home use, the school-room, hall or chapel. 

Premium offer above. Our price, securely boxed, $25. Sent by express or freight, and charges paid by receiver, 
when sent asa premium. The freight is y a very small amount. $1 to $2, except to very distant points. 


THE INDEPENDENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 





craueetwetinr = = 
F ‘0 00. This is about half the price these 
The Independent Fountain Pen. ; you. a SS abou ~—Ay price pens were recently sold at. Send ten cents 


Sent for two new subscribers to either TREASURE-TROVE or INSTITUTE. The l ndependent St lo raphic Pen. 
This is not a stylographic pen, but a solid gold pen —— -) in a holder so as to peostre a pew 4 Sent for one new subscriber to eae sd ll SA or IystiTure. 
flow ot ink. Many greatly er this toa stylographic pen. because the pa ye ty a ened it pen, will, with careful and intelligent use, wear a long time. The holder is 
writing is not destroy < . The holder is ot the best q' hard rubber, which is no aie of best quality rubber; point and needie are platina alloyed with iridium. Any good ink will 
by contact _ _ ane fitted orrae —, be tiksed ya —-- #4 it yo prefer.) In Se Bae Been bee price at fest wae very igh a; four or five dollars have been paid for the 
it e. our . 80 we are a . 
Sans say what kind of a point you prefer—tine, coarse, or medium, and we wil try to please | for g small amount. Price, $1.00.” If you want {t sent by registered mail send I) centecatre 
THE INDEPENDENT STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, New York and Chicago. 
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Scrofula [THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Probably no form of disease is so generally dis- 
tributed among our whole population as scrofula. 
Almost every individual has this latent poison 
coursing his veins, The terrible sufferings en- 
dured by those afflicted with scrofulous sores 
cannot be understood by others, and their grati- 
tude on finding a remedy that cures them, aston- 
ishes a well person. The wonderful power of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


in eradicating every form of Scrofula has been so 
ciearly and fully demonstrated that it leaves no 
doubt that {t is the greatest medical discovery of 
this generation. Itis made by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rod Tauwver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk, 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-calle’ 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emalsion, does not sepa 
Tate or c 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 

Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


pd hove used Piso 
Cure for one Soe 
say itis BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywhere. 20. 


E. L. KELLOGG & COS 


Educational Publications. 


THE SCHOOL. JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per year. $2.50 
THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Practica, TEACHER. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 














Love’s Industrial Education. 
r2mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 
No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 50 
* 2, Froebel’s Autobiogra graph ~ a -50 
** 4, Wilhelm’s Students’ dar. .30 
-“ 50 
50 





Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. ° 
. Hughes’ Securing Attention. . 
Seeley’ s Grube’s Method of 

Teacuinc Aritumetic. (Nearly ready.) 
Patridge’s “ ae Methods. » 

Cloth, 12mo, 686 ustra 
Parker’s Talks on Doanitne: 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question. Book. 

Cloth, 12mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
i 
1 


“ 


¥yvrnr 


Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 


.25 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos, each .15 
Kellogge’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. Six Nos, 30 


Song Treasures. A popular school 
pnee book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .15 


Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. Sd e.g 
t. discount to teache 
quill: an oor on 1" price) except S those snavued 
* 26 Clinton Place. New York. 





‘Something tor your Reception, 
and you don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you vont make a mistake if you send 
27 cents % E. L. Kellogg & ee, of 25 Clinton 
Place, N. for one thei 
They are the most Bp mrad ot —- 
lished. pn gs By Se ee 9 ah at 

ix numbers issued. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











The study of geography may certainly 
be made one of the most pleasing and 


Parker is probably as well qualified as 
any educator in the country to s 


in this branch, and it what it 
ought to be to the pupils. All earnest: 
teachers will be anxious to read Col. Par- 
ker’s new book How to Stud Coserouny. 
It is an exposition ~§ seatheds and devices 
in teaching geograph y which apply to the 
— and p of Ritter and Guyot. 

knowledge of structure and climate is 
made the basis of all geographical instruc- 

ion 


Teachers desiring the services of the 
most desirable agencies will do well to 
consider the claims of Mr. R. E. Avery, of 
2 West 14th street, New York. He 
charges no fee for registration, has the 
best facilities, efficient service, and does a 
large business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in providing competent teachers 
with positions. 


In ay with recent legislation, 
many text-books on temperance physiol- | w@ 
ogy have been offered to schools. Among 
such books one of the very best is just now 
ready, entitled Youth’s Temperance Man- 
ual. It is the intermediate book of the 
series of Eclectic Temperance Physiolo- 
gies, of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of 
Cincinnati, New York, and Boston. It is 
beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the 
provisions of the laws requiring schools 
to teach physiology and hygiene with 
special reference to effects of alcohol and 

tobacco. This manual treats the subjects 
usually taught in physiology, and is also 
full of practical suse tions connected 
with every phase of daily life. 


Among those standard text-books which 
have won for themselves an enviable 
recognition among teachers and educators 
may be mentioned the Normal Educa- 
tional Series, published by Messrs. Chris- 
topher Sower Co., of Philadelphia. This 
series includes Dr. Brooks’ Normal Math- 
ematical Standard Arithmetic, and Union 
Arithmetic Course, and the same author’s 
Higher Arithmetic, Normal Algebra, 
age and Trigonometry, and Philoso- 

y of Arithmetic, beside Manuals of 
Prethods and Keys to the’ above, and 
Montgomery’s Normal Union System of 
Industrial Drawing, with Lyte’s Book- 
keeping and Blanks. 


The study and practice of chemistry in 
our schools is gaining in interest and pop- 
ularity, and teachers, as truly as profes- 
pos ae og oe — smerns to know 
where the t or this purpose ma 
be obtained. Do not forget Messrs. Sear 
& Amend, of 205 Third avenue, New 
York, iraporters aol manufacturers of 
chemical eppeestes, and chemically pure 
chemicals house supplies chemists, 
colleges, schools, and laboratories with the 
best goods at the lowest prices. Bunsen’s 
burners and combustion furnaces are a 
specialty in the firm’s manufacture. 


All advanced educators recognize the 
merit of the Interlinear Classics, published 
Wy Messrs. Charles DeSilver & Sons, of 

o. (G) 1102 Walnut street, Philadephia. 
These classics include Vir, Ceesar, 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, 
Livy, Homer’s Lliad, Gospel of St. Jobn, 
and Xenuphon’s Anabasis,and_ the arran 
ment reminds one of the sayings of Mi. 
ton, ‘‘ We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
years merely scraping together so much 


miserable Latin and Greek as might be 
learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.” Clark's ical and Pro- 


sf Latin Grammar, adapted to the 
terlinear series of classics, and to all 
other systems. Sargent’s and Frost’s 
Speakers, Pinnock’s and Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc., 
are also published by this house. Send 
for terms and new catalogue. 


Those in charge of school laboratories 
hag rofessional chemists will be interested 
fact that Messrs. Bullock & Cren- 

chy of 528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, ea ake 


manufacturers and sey earth 
ana Apperatus, and Pure ge leg £ for Col 


legos andl School 
eee eee with Fa 





have found them to 
able. 


attractive of all the school studies, if | PT 
right methods are pursued. Francis W. | bi 


uggest 
the best methods for awakening interest ans 


TEACHERS’ 


January 5, 1889. 
AGENCIES. 











FACTS! FACTS! FACTS! 


how his plan is the best. 
romises. 


Cheaper. Senda a Pe 


But the shrewd teacher 
He wants to know Lty RESULTS. Does the M 


matey fe to theorize and show 
very best Teachers’ Agency in 


can easily demonstrate and 
ie an nos < ‘care a a cent for theories and 
ote Sosar mips? Does the fi 


be all ht, 
It , —— 


It’s a very 
why Sy yee azo 


it has filled, what do we care for its denunciations of 8 ms and its hig 


shi onl, 20 3 places it 
Ow or 
hundreds of teachers. 


fla’ to ping 
us, and acknowl the same in 
iw ie A Agency are the onl iL - 
ny ne you. 
the vnedtanew is 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 4 ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., OHICAGO. 


Branches: { Ne Rew LS nae City ; Box 1969. 


American Bank Building. t ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
pe TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO. 





SOME VACANCIES 


Tuscola, Il. ; 
Wesleyan Univ. ; 


recently filled by the School and College 
Elmhurst, (Chicago), Ill. Two assistants, 
Supt., Shullsburg, Wis. ; Prin. “ 
Prof. Political Economy, Univ. of Colorado ; 


Bureau of 
igh School, 
Leipsic, Ohio ; Prof. Science, Illinois 
Four mnembers 


of the Faculty, State Normal, Platteville, Wis.; Seven Grade Teachers, Menominee, 


Mich. These are only a few "of the many vacancies filled by us. 
circulars, and learn more of our work. Address 


Send at once for 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS. 


a num — < 
pone LS mail 


Petpnmene and te and 0 4 are coming in dail 


he follows :—Send us a 
order to meet t constant demand we 


ane ANd e )beseene members of our association. Full 


NATIONAL TEACHERS? BUREAU, Central Office, Parsons, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Kansas. 
Cc. H. HARRI, Manager, Superintendent City Schools. 





ANn’S EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


tare to Colles es, Sebools Falls, and 


renee. a Casiors to Business Firms 


4¥q 





wo" 





Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teac Professors, and 
Musicians, of both gomee, | for a ty Col- 


agen, See Fam: 
oice schools carefully. f recommended to 





mts. Selling ——— ing of school ny; 
OOL FURNITU ools supplies. 
references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 aie atta St. BOSTON. Py be tg] 
Na ae mec * toschool officers. Good 
sn eaeeie Cireulars on application. 


NO FEE tecuiiccmcione sor- 








vice, large business, not in coll advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Positions. 


R. E. Aven®. SW 2 West 14th St., New York. 


& | 


Introtgess to colleges 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


, schools, 

“Principals, Aecetenta, Tak Tutors, 
tt ‘Keccmeieen aeieneet i Seoaetmess of instruc- 
tion; hools to parents. Call 
on or = 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


ROOD POSITIONS 2: dng the schol pear 
the vacation Souths, = week durii g the 


ear we have —_ for teachers. 
es even with o - do not have just 
accept a desir- 
Such 





_ io who is = a are 
3 80 Soften, ¥.. e think it wil 
ae STRIKE | WS 222 good teachers to 

Pi cm ng 
—, pportun a Yor circular. W. 
D. KERR, UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York. 


For larger salaries, or change et location 
address Teachers" Co-operative Association, 170 
| need Street, Chicago, Lil., Orville Brewer, 

anager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED, Sizcas*eeizaz 


. Bureau, St. Louis, 














New York Educational 


Bureau. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CQ., Proprietors. 
Inquiries for superior teachers are constantly made, and the 


undersigned has undertaken to 


meet these by establishing the 


New York EpvucaTionaL Bureau. First-class teachers, and those 


desiring such, are invited to correspond wiih the manager. 


for registration blanks. 


H. 


Send 


Ss. KELLOGG, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
oF 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
if your teeth = needing —— Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. lastic filling for 
oroken down and sensitive e a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, BAilor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELO SOUrT ON, LIT- 
ERA’ LANGUAGES, Sey 
CULTURE, AND oo ne $5 to 


foieterauer, hts goto. 


coon 
© TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Sett fors 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
w. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 





DR. PICK ON MEMORY 


A New Course of Five Lectures, Mon- 
day, Jan. 14th, at 4 o’clock, and subse- 

quent Mondays, at Assembly "Rooms, (cor. 
of 2ist St. > 4th Ave.) ets for the 
Course, $5.00, at the rooms. 








a8 gpronnners will confer a favor by mentioning the JoURNAL when communicating 


with advertisers 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


CONGRATULATES 


Every American Farmer, W: Earner and 
Business Man, the Union Volunteers, the 
Settlers of the Western Territories, 
every Young Man and Woman, the 
Freedmen of the -outh, our Am- 
erican Fishermen and Ship- 
builders, and the Whole 
People Generally, 
on the 


SALVATION OF THEIR WELFARE, 
which was won at November 6th. In 
- prosperity, Thick ie Bolly te follow, the men 
of both parties will s re; but to the Re 


measures of public policy, with which its name 
is identified. Great responsibilities now rest, not 
only on the new administration, but on the Re- 
fig tepa party and press, with aatomnee to sha 
tion so as to give practical) effect to 
will © sm J aay le. It is no time now, for farmers, 


nion veterans, and others, whose 
inbenente shave been imperiled by an ad - 
tion of free-traders re! ae to relax 


their interest in public affairs, let things take 
their course. On the contrary, it would seem to 
be the duty of all voters to co-operate earnestly 
in the advancement of measures undertaken in 
their behalf, and to lend their support to great 
newspapers, which are doing orginal and aggres- 
sive work to promote their welfare. 
1t is co ed by the entire country, that THE 
New YORK TRIBUNE has initiated a great variety 
of the valuable and successful popular discus- 
sions of the A or Pthe farmers 
as et haif finished) has been —— and 
ve. Its great exposure of sham “ re- 
form ” of the Cleveland administration was 


crushing and ; no attempt was ever made 
to answer it. Its ition on temperance brought 
back numerous party voters to the em 
lican ranks. Its les on the tariff 


other questions have done much to prove, ee! 
cae, that the Republican party is the + 
riend of the r people of the country and 
the settlers of the western territories. It fixed, 
beyond controversy, the responsibility for the 
de eat of much-needed pension 1k tion in 
. On many other j important me ge 
THE be ce did loyal and successful w: It 
om he for the sake of the cause, many im- 
portant, laborious and gee a in- 
vol immense researc in setting 
in quicker motion the er which won the vic- 
tony Its course in the future may be judged by 
e past. 
THe TRIBUNE is not exclusively devoted to 
litics. It is a general news r, presenting 
he news of the Gould in eac jue, ther 
jen .Satien, m: » matters “for the Home 
’ and for “ Young } olks,” with h qucenens 
Lm pat market reports, my reviews, and 
foreign correspondence, and tw ° rea a week 
on Agriculture. _— the eh 1 absolutely 
unexcelled among newspa 
Subscription intes — 5 $1 a year; extra 
copy with every five. Semi-weekly, $2 a year; 
extra copy with e five. Daily, $9.50 a year. 
Sunday TRIBUNE, New subscribers receive 


the paper until Jan. = "1890 
Premiums—(1) Waverly Novels, complete in 
6 Vols. @) Cooper’s fascinating “* Leather ne 
Tales,” 6 vols. (3) Yeviews “Life of Washi 
o Ten one-dollar books, any one of which is sent 
= two subscribers, viz: “Essays of Lord 
Bacon ;” “* Ed A. Poe's Tales; ” * French Rev- 
olution by Carlyle;” “ Great Ge 
Authors;” “ Poems of Sir Walter Scott ;" “Greek 
M thology ; pales Don Quix uixote ;” “Arabian iy’ fotis. 
binson Crusoe ;” and * Swiss Fam: obin- 


- tates and —- Alas of - a foe 
RIBUNE’s great “ ports.” 
(9) ““ Wood's Household Medicus.” (10) Web- 
ster’s Unabri Dictionary. 1) Waltham 
b+ ae Send for circulars describing them in 
ull. 


LIBRARY OF TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 

Every year THE TRIBUNE prints an Almanac 
and Index and several bound “Extras.” It is 
propenss now to systematize the publication of 
hese Extras, and to issue them, , once 
a month, 12 numbers per year. A ——— 
wiil be issued in its old teem. cnly with ne 
uable and extensive additions to the evateusa, “ihe 
number for 1889, by the way, containing com- 
plete returns of the Presidential election. 
other numbers will be —_ 7 with 
about monthly magazine 
or two numbers, per year, rr, devoted to chet latest 
ideas in “ knit — ee Several will 
contain complete nov Others Loy pad made up 
of entertaining features of 4 -.- and perma- 
nent value relating to Scie ty, Literature, 
Politics, etc. Single copies, 2 conta, Price, per 


year, ee N y. 
- as EW YorK. 


T= publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 














How to Sure 
OKin § Se alp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


T=sz MOST by age FORMS OF ss 


poe too an oe 
permanently cured b 
— hag o 


" Li 
DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., iN, 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pim: blackheads, chapped and 
a pp by CurTicurA SOAP. v 4 
and weak- 


Relief , one minute, for all 
oo, = CUTICURA = 'AIN PLASTER, 
y pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


R. H.MACY & C0, 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Sanitary Wool Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN FROM 
THE BEST MILLS OF GERMANY, ENGLAND, 
AND AMERIC. 


AS AN INDICATION HOW WEI ED rite 
wa SPECIAL DEALERS aes 
E MENTION A FEW 











STUTTG ERMANY. 
AT $2.79 FOR 3--INCH SHIRT AND 3)-INCH 
DRAWERS. AND RISING 20 CENTS ON EACH 
SIZE, WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 
NER’S” BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 


|ALL MANUFACTURED 
MEN’S UNLAUN-| ON THE PREMISES. 


DERED SHIRTS, 74c.| 
[ae te MATERIAL AND 
ADIES’ & CHIL-| CONSCIL 0 


DREN'S MUSLIN UN-! ee ae 
DERWEAR. |\GUARANTEED 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods. 


7, Maher CROCKERY, CHINA, 
ND_ GLASSW. CUTLERY, AND 
“WOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
ERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Shoes. 
one | Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FROM 

%®c. TO $10.99, BEING FULLY TRD 

CHEAPER THAN LIKE GRADES ARE SOLD 
ELSEWHERE. 





MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXEVUTED. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TCWNS 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 14 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES UF $5 AND OVER. 









GREATAMERICAN 





GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No — 


Greatest inducements ever oGered Now's get up 
TEAS COFP RES nn ads 
orders toe our 7 to ’ secure 


Decorated Gold Moss Rose Dinner Set, or G fend or Meee 
Decorated Toilet White Granite Dinner or Beautiful 
~ “era haw ae par 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Box209. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


A class in United States history, in 
leading Puget Sound school, received tor 
question in examination recently : 
‘* Name the presidents in order, and men- 
tion the | event of each Adminis- 
tration.” The class numbered twenty- 
five, and four-fifths gave the answer to 


the last in the list, ‘‘ Cleveland—his 
marriage.’ 
**Look here,” said an irate guest at a 


summer resort, ‘‘ your circulars say there 
are no mosquitoes here ; and last night I 
was nearly eaten up by them.” «There 
were no mosquitoes here when that circu- 
lar was prepared, I ay you, sir,” re- 
plied the hotel-kee ** And when was 
taat?” ‘ About the a of Febru- 


ary.” 


A little girl who made too much noise 
in the early morning in her sick mother’s 
room was put out in the hall, and soon 
after a miserable old rag-doll of which she 
was very fond was tossed out to her. 

This was the “ straw ” that did it. 

Snatching up her beloved, and hugging 
it tightly in her arms with ~- pag eyes 
she sobbed out to her grandm 

**T wouldn’t a tared, but what has Judy 
done?” 


An accidental hitting of the keynote of 
a familiar phrase caused a littie tot to 
make this funny break. Her mother, in 
hearing her say her — told -her to 
ask the Lord to make her a good girl. 
‘* Dear Dod,” said the little thing, ‘‘ pleath 
try and make me a dood dirl—and, if at 
firth you don’t perm try, try again,” 
she unexpectedly ad 


** Edward, why do I hear that you have 
disobeyed your grandmother, who told 
you just now not to jump down these 
steps?” 

‘Grandma didn’t tell me not to. papa ; 
she only came to the door and said, ‘I 
wouldn't jump down these steps, boys,’ 
and I shouldn’t think she would—an old 
lady like her.” 


In the West End.—Small Boy (to lady 
visitor)—‘‘ Do you live in a glass house ?” 
y— ‘Of coursenot. I live in a brick 
house. Why do you ask such a funny 
question ?” 

Small Boy—‘** You know when you was 
here last week and said Mrs. Blank wasn’t 
e fe than she ought to be?” 

y (wonderin ngly)—" Yes.” 

Small Boy—‘ Well, after you went 
away mamma was talking about it, and 
said something about people that live in 
glass houses throwing rocks, and I 
thought it was mighty funny if you lived 
in a glass house, ‘cause I never saw one in 
Washington.” 


Absent-minded business man to office 
bo. Pilg! noweg | 4 up to my house and 
Mrs. Jones I have again forgotten my 
watch. Bring it back with you” He 
ulls out his watch and continues : ‘‘ Now, 
illiam, itis nine o’clock; be back at ten.” 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suff«mng from that 
a disease, Catarrh, and a, trying 
known remedy, at last found recipe 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful a 
sendi a git addressed stamped ae? 
Prof. J. A wrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
oy. willt hana the recipe free of charge. 


Charlie, though not much taller than a 
ick, thinks himself a person of great 
importance. Talking to a visitor concern- 
ing his baby sister, he “9 
“She doesn’t know — She 
can’t talk; she can’t thin she can’t 
read.” He looked at her a moment, med- 
—s on his own riori , and then 


d, pityingly, “* Poor little t ‘ing ! she’s 


ot n to a circus.’ 
IMPORTANT. 
When visi New York City, sav 
ire, and em 


Express and 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand. Central 
nh yy wenmene Sites at $1 and 
plan. 


per day, Elevators and 
al Moderna C — niences. 
Restaurants a Sho bes. Horse cars, 


stages, railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP _ should 
sieare be used for cen oEae bg 
HES the CHILD, 80) S the byt allays |} 
ail pein, CURES WIND COLIC and is the B: RE. 
DIARRHGA. CTs A BOTTLE. 


Farmer—‘“‘ And what is your brother 
doing now ?” 
City Visitor-—‘* He’s pays a good deal 
of attention to his etchi 
—_ What is-he taking for 
ted 





Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-pnrifie-. 
With its forty years 
of unexampled suc- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 


take in preferring 
Ayer'’s 
Sarsaparilla 


to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 
ular, being in great- 
er demand than all 
others combined. 











*“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is selling faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.’’— George W. Whitman, 
Druggist, Albany, Ind. 

*“*T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 
tion.’’— L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills 
are the best selling medicines in my 


store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously..""—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 
Roseland, [Il. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier..”.— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

*“T have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 


them in stock, as they are staples. 
‘ There is nothing so good for the youth- 
ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— 
R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 


satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
cases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ prescriptions have 
been of no avail.’’—C. F. Calhoun, 


Monmeuth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


DEAF S'25 


Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 
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Conventional “ Monon’ Resolutions. 

Whereas: Monon Route being the Con- 

NECTING LINK of PULLMAN aeevens between the 
orthwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 


Cities of ; 

= Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 
of Pullman Buffet pers and Cars 

Chicago, Indiana Cincinnati and 


Be it Resolwed : before ona - 
ney it is Goop corer to correspond with E. 0. 
MoCoarmtcK, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE TENTH AND TWELFTH BOOKS OF THE 


INSTITUTIONS OF QUINTILIAN. 


WITH FULL EXPLANATORY NOTES. 
By HENRY S. FRIEZE, LL.D., 


Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 


“No writer after Cicero presents a more perfect model of purity and e) than Quintilia’ 
and not even Cicero Lurene teaches in a manner more clear and meth odical the pri ee ot good 


writing and s 
Introduction Price, $1.20. 


D, APPLETON & CO.. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 





COODYEAR’S HISTORY OF ART. 


A HISTORY OF ART. By Wm. be Good 
t Lecturer by 


of Art, and present , 
217 illustrations. ia. 





for Schools and Aenieion N 
has heretof 


Curator Metropolitan Museum 


year, lately of the 
pq Cooper Institute, N. ¥. Crown 8vo, Soon 


ure, Sculpture and 
80 pm oo a satisfactory, also reasonable in peice, 


ore been offered to teachers of art in this country, 


HALE’ S LICHTS OF TWO 


CENTURIES. 


Brief Biographical Sketc A 4 Portraits of Detaewied and Su 
Bente cste and Bele ntists. Meaitod Edward Everett D.D. 


Sem, Fiaste 


printed and bound, and serves as an approp’ 

HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 1. Practical 
Work in Art. Paper 35 cents; 2. Modern Schools 
of Art. Paper, 30 cents. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, 





ccessful Artists, 
lvol., cl. Price, $1.75. 


Hale, 
has been widely ¥. 7 Gales circles, aes is in its 15th thousand It is written 
in Mr. Hales most attractive style, and is one of his most useful books. ely 


It is handsom 


§ AMERICAN DRAWING B BOOK. 

a SS Ae art of drawing. 

. A. Chapman. Quarto, cloth. Gult top. $5: 

BARNRy’ DRAWING SERIES, A complete 
set of drawing copies. 


Any of the above books sent by mail, post-paid, on recevpt of price by the publishers, 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIll., 


3 Somerset street, BOSTON. 





NOW READY. 
Yourtns Temperance [MAnvat. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of ECLETIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 144 Cloth. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fuliy meets the provisions of the laws requiring schools to teach Physiology 
and Hygiene with special reference to effects ot alcohol and tobacco 

presto! 8 Temperance Manual” treats the subjects usually taught in phymology, and is also 


full Saal ica! suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 
Price of Ecletic Temperance Physiologies : 
Exchange. Introduction. 
1. The House! Live In, . . . 18cts. 30 cts. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 
8. Ecletic Guide to Health, 36 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


A Civil Government for ae School and Academies 


Qtr Republic: mtesre sre ste oreemmenne 


. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd, of 





“dae” 








Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


The State and Local Coyernment of New York, with the 
Text of the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wubash Avenue, Chicago. 








A SUPERB BOCK. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
The leading characteristics of this Beantifal Work are: 
Well considered and well written Text; Logical Division into Periods; a Suggestive Method ; the 


insertion of Topical Analyses for Review, as Ww 
Accurate, Cleur, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful 
a Low Price 

A prominent teacher says: “ Itis the best-equip 


ell as a full set of Qu uestions on Text and Maps; 
Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution ; 


ped School-Book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS ANDDEALERS IN 


Drawi Books, Dra Models, 
on Artists’ Matorfale 


Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu- 
cation, ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


eng =o zRawee MODELS, 
Theee MODELS. have | bee pecially d pl for th 
ve om 8 e ‘or the 

teaching of Form and Dra hep and Gram- 

mar Schools. They consist of solide and Tablets 

arranged 7 a bey = 4 graded se are made witb 

regard for accura: 

GS reas 
0 e8 0! coun an 

are absolute % indispensable to the correct correct teaching 

of Form and Drawing in every stage, 

at the outset. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Btreet, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 





"| OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA is a 


whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in Amenca and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but for all. 1t has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per- 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for partacu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 





KINDERGARTEN M ATERIAL 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


7 EAST 14th 8T,N.Y. 





TO ALL BUYERS OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


ERMIT us to call your attention to our che an facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


Besides being ocpatent upchasers in quantit; pas 
wait & O & & Sons: Bld 


Collins ; ; Ginn & Co.; S. 


t pout Aepenioan peck are at weay | low _— wo are — Agents for John ae: ; E. H. Butler & Co.; 


Shewell Sanborn; John E. P 


J. C. Bustos & Oo. ; Charles 
a Oe Saver’ Biusett & Co.; and carry in 


stock also a fall line of the yah Ete of 4 - tt, oe cS ao Nate A houses. pA. stock +? Seaisbidy the most eel collection of educational publications in the ‘country. We are consequently 


able to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 
Our General Catalogue of American School Books, 


with retail and net price and telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


THOMSONS’ TWO-BOOK SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 


ey of First Lessons in Arithmetic, Oral and Written. Fully and 
Handsomely Illustrated, for Primary Schools. A Complete Graded Ari:hmetic, 
Oral aud Written, Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction, for Schools and 
Academies. 

The Explanations are simple. 

The Reasoning is short and logical. 

The Definitions are clear and concise. 


The Examples are practical. 
The Arrangement is systematic. 
The Gradation is most careful, 
The Rules are ‘rief and comprehensive. The General Anal 1 cover the, j several | de- 
Revi partments of comine ithmetic an ve 
mt iy and Test Questions are varied received specia) attention. 


The publishers cannot too strongly urge the many merits of these book; on the attention of 
teachers wishing arithmetics based on sound, common sense, business principles, and they should 
be pleased to correspond with such teachers and give further information regarding the series. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the KENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provinent Savines [FE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 


which is the Cneapsest, SAFEST AND FaIrReEsT contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 

Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 








SHEPPARD ‘HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° "°° "oationsas on™" 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


or eight years pnwy / goraping togethe Tr 80 nue miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned 0 ore cit ip Meow > 2 ny in one 0 oot dat Gon aE: 3 a 
‘uvenal, ¢ 8 
i we D omer Gospel of ohn, 


+ ay ll adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 

and to nti other ee to Teachers, @1.10. 

eee a aa ae eae Rpeeinen, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's Schoul 
phe gm yg 

6 Sample pages of Interlinears free. fend for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 








| Bradbury Eaton’s 





Elementary Arithmetic. 
Practical Arithmetic. 


Bradbury’s 
Elementary Algebra. 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 





Stones 
History of England. 


Meservey’s 
Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Entry. 
Book-keeping. Single Entry. 
Elementary Political Economy. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





A NEW CATALOGUE 
or 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate V olumes and Sets. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 





New Music for the New Year' 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve 
to lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.'s 
excellent Music Books; all first-class, and these 
among the best. For ONE DOLLAR you 
can secure the new 


P Collection. 37 songs 
or Pepalar Piaso Collection. 27 Pian Piano pieces ; 
or Popular Dance Music Coll’n. 60 pieces; 
or Classical Pianist, 42 classical pieces ; 
Classics, 44 classical 


or —_ : . 2 paemye 
Classics. 52 easy pieces; 

a iy Poe a songs for oaakes 

or Song Classics for Low Voice. 47 sougs ; 
or Classic Tenor Songs. 86 songs; 
or Classic Baritone and Bass 
or Sates Vesal Ducts. ae Ta ” 
or College Songs 0. wo 
or Co) for Guitar. { popular books; 
or fomenuel “Trowbridge 0 
S Saks bene. e "Onatench: Conteta 
or 8 ntatas fo 
or Fall of Jerusalem. Parkhurst: | Musical 
or Holy City. Gaui ; J 
or Emerson’s Part and Glees. 
or Emerson’s Concert Selections. 
or Good Old Songs we Used to Sing. 


Any book mailed promptly, post 
paid, for $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 








C. A. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 
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